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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS FORESAW ALL 
THE OUTRAGES WHICH WOULD BE OFFERED 
TO HIM IN THE MOST HOLY EUCHARIST, 
YET IN HIS LOVE IT WAS INSTITUTED 
BY HIM. 


“Charity beareth all things, endureth all things.”—I. Cor. xiii. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—As Moses and the people of Israel ate the Paschal Lamb before 





setting on their journey, so Christ and His Apostles ate the Paschal Lamb 
before He instituted the Blessed Sacrament. -Christ’s feelings when He 
beheld the lamb on the fire: the type of His own sufferings. The treatment 
Jesus received from the Jews and has received since was not sufficient to 
stay Him from giving us His Body and Blood. The greatness of His love 
for man made evident from this consideration. The action of Queen 
Vashti. Of the Prodigal Son. So many nowadays act in the same way. 
But despite the insults and the blasphemies Christ still loves and gives 
Himself to man in the Blessed Sacrament. The reverence and love we 
owe to the Sacred Heart in the Adorable Sacrament. Examples: 1. Lamb 
—_ by St. Francis; 2. The burning love of St. Bonaventure and its 
reward. 


Before Moses opened with his staff for himself and all the Israel- 
ites the way through the Red Sea to Palestine, he and all his people 
first ate of the Paschal Lamb and the unleavened bread. Strengthened 
by this food, which was a prototype, he and his people entered joy- 
fully upon their long and dangerous journey and after overcoming all 
difficulties and after the destruction of the Egyptians they reached 
the promised land, which Josua divided equally amongst all the 
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people. Not Moses, but He, whose prototype Moses was, namely 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, is here introduced to you, O Christian 
soul. When He was about to leave this world and go to the Father; 
when He was about to reopen for us with the staff of the Holy Cross 
the way to Heaven, He first ate of the Paschal Lamb with His 
disciples. ‘* And they prepared the Pasch” (St. Matth. xxvi. 19), 
And now look into the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus and observe with 
what feelings it must have contemplated the Paschal Lamb, which 
fastened to the wooden spit and roasting at the fire, was, according 
to St. Justin, spread out upon it in the form of a cross. Listen to 
what Cornelius a Lapide says (on St. Matth. xxvi. 19) : * He viewed 
in it as in a living picture His own crucifixion, when He would 
on the next day be in a like manner stretched upon the cross, fastened 
to it by nails, where He would be burned by the fire of pain and 
even more so by the fire of love. Jesus ate this lamb with His 
Disciples, standing like a traveler, a staff in the hand and with loins 
girded. When thereupon He had washed the feet of His Disciples, 
and had returned to table, He took bread in His hands, and with His 
eyes uplifted to heaven, He blessed it, broke it, and gave it to His 
Disciples saying: “* Take and eat, this is My Body.” 

O Lord Jesus! What doest Thou? ‘ What is a man that thou 
shouldst magnify him? Or why dost thou set thy heart upon him?” 
(Job vii. 17). Why wilt Thou consume Thyself and Thy whole 
strength? What good or what benefit has the world ever rendered 
Thee? When Thou wast born in Bethlehem, instead of a palace it 
offered Thee a dirty stable. When Thou didst walk abroad lavish- 
ing benefits upon all, and delivering those who were possessed by the 
devil, it prepared for Thee only insults and injuries; now when 
Thou art about to leave it, it makes for Thee a cross, that shameful 
and ignominious tree. “Let us condemn him to a most shameful 
death ” (Wis. ii. 20). And Thou, O mv Jesus! wilt leave to this 
ungrateful world, Thyself and Thy flesh as an everlasting remem- 
brance of Thy passion, and a pledge of eternal salvation? O most 
amiable Heart of Jesus, what thinkest Thou? With what wilst 
Thou be repaid? Dost Thou not see beforehand the outrages which 
will be offered Thee in the Holy Eucharist by men, who will not 
even acknowledge this great gift and most exalted of all benefits? 
They will even persecute Thee, and heap ignomy, blasphemy, 
and insult upon Thee, and Thou wilt give this Holy of Holies to 
them? 
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I effect nothing, O Christian souls, | effect nothing by my objec- 
tion; the love of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus proceeds on its way 
and announces, be amazed ye heavens: “ This is my body!” Where- 
upon He said to His Disciples: * Do this in commemoration of Me.” 
O sea of Divine love! Let the unchaste and the impure clamor as 
they may, even if the whole of hell send its fury against the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist this rage is impotent, the love 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus is victorious. As upon one occasion 
that rock after being struck twice by Moses, in the form of a 
cross, yielded an abundance of water to the ungrateful people, who 
murmured and were contrary all the day long: ** They drank of the 
spiritual rock that followed them and the rock was Christ ’’ (1 Cor. 
x. 4), so is the most amiable Heart of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist 
ever ready to serve us. O infinite goodness of this Most Sacred 
Heart, which neither rejected the sinner Magdalene, nor refused 
the leper, nor despised the woman with the issue of blood, nor turned 
away the blind and lame, feeble and sick; truly the mercy of God 
follows us all the days of our life (Ps. xxii. 6), for He lavishes 
upon us daily through this Divine mystery the source of all graces 
from His Most Sacred Heart. 

Christian souls! recall to your memory that gorgeous banquet 
which King Assuerus gave to all the princes, servants, and de- 
pendents of his provinces, which lasted a whole six months, to 
show the glory of the riches of his kingdom and the greatness and 
magnificence of his power, and to which he permitted Queen Vashti 
also to appear, that with the crown upon her head she might be 
seen in her loveliness by all the princes. “ But she refused and 
would not come at the king’s commandment ” (Esth. i. 12). 

By this Queen Vashti we rightly understand the proud Jewish 
synagogue. For they amongst all nations were the first to be 
invited by the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus to the precious banquet 
of the Eucharist, but they refused to come: “ This saying is hard, 
and who can hear it?’’ (John vi. 61) thus said the Jews when the 
Divine Saviour promised that He would give them His flesh to eat 
and His blood as drink. As this same Synagogue once despised 
that heavenly and delicious manna, which contained in itself the 
pleasantness of all other foods: ‘“ Our soul is dry, our eyes behold 
nothing else but manna” (Num. xi. 6) thus did they also despise 
this Divine Banquet, they even strove in every possible way to 
destroy this holy mystery. Hence arise those sad occurrences from 
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which it is conspicuous what deadly enemies the Jews were of this 
most holy Sacrament. “ They have hated me with an unjust hatred” 
(Ps. xxiv. 19). And in spite of all this the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus instituted this great mystery and gives Himself to us as food 
and drink. What love! What shepherd feeds his sheep with his 
own blood? (St. Chrys.) 

Holy Scripture tells us that the prodigal son felt a disgust and 
began to despise the fine table of the best of fathers, that he took 
his inheritance and went into a far country, where in a short time 
he fell into such misery, that at a time of famine he could hardly 
find a few husks to appease his hunger: ‘“‘ And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat” (Luke xv. 16). 
Behold here a just reward. He who formerly despised the fine lux- 
urious table of his father, now suffers the hunger of a dog. 

Take notice, you seekers of pleasures, you gourmands, you sen- 
sualists and worldly minded, who are likewise averse to this 
Divine Eucharistic table that they may the more easily pass their 
lives in the mire of pleasures. A time will come when like the 
prodigal you too will suffer hunger: “ But I say to you, that none 
of those men that were called shall taste of my supper” (Luke 
xiv. 24). But this admonition applies also to you, tepid Christians; 
for tell me, when did your wicked life begin, if it was not at that 
time when you began to be indifferent to this Divine table, the Most 
Holy Eucharist. For as you gradually began to grow cold toward 
this most holy Sacrament, and to approach it less and less fre- 
quently, you were so far sunk in misery that now like the prodigal 
you have hardly any husks wherewith to satisfy your cravings of 
hunger. O how far have you not strayed from the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus! Draw again from this the proof of the infinite 
love of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, which not only upon the 
cross but also in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar is set as a sign 
which is contradicted everywhere, and against which the darts and 
blasphemies of so many enemies are still hurled. O what must 
this Sacred Heart of our Beloved Redeemer in the most Holy 
Eucharist have endured from the fury of the Jews, the faithlessness 
of heretics, from the rage of the heathen, and the impiety of bad 
Christians! Countless are the insults and irreverences which the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus must have foreseen in instituting this 
Blessed Sacrament, but His immeasurable love gained the victory, 
for it still remains in the Most Holy Eucharist and ardently desires 
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to do so until the end of the world. O good Jesus: ‘“ Who is capa- 
ble of uttering the power of the Lord, and of proclaiming all His 
praises ? ” and especially that of His Most Sacred Heart! It is 
evident from this how humble the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus is 
in the Holy Eucharist and how much it should be venerated and 
adored since it is so insulted and despised by ungrateful men. 
“The Lord thy God thou shalt adore and him only shalt thou serve ” 
(Matth. iv. 10). 

For this reason we see over the Tabernacle in many churches, 
where God dwells amongst men, the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
exhibited surrounded by flames, that by the contemplation of it, 
the heart of the officiating priest as well as those of the laity who 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice may be more powerfully drawn to adore 
the true and living God in spirit and in truth, according to the 
words of Scripture: “ Adore God” (Apoc. xxii. 9); or: “ Indeed 
the Lord is in this place and I knew it not”’ (Gen. xxviii. 16) ; 
or: “Seek him in simplicity of heart’ (Wis. i, 1); or: “ Trust 
in him all ye congregation of people, pour out your hearts before 
him: God is our helper for ever” (Ps. Ixi. 9). O Christian, O 
Catholic, why standest thou still idle? ‘Ask now the beasts, 
and they shall teach thee: and the birds of the air, and they shall 
tell thee” (Job xii. 7). Ask that little lamb of the seraphic St. 
Francis, which this holy Father out of tenderness toward that 
Divine Lamb which was sacrificed upon the cross for our salvation, 
rescued by prayers and money from the meat market ; which as often 
as it went with its deliverer near a church genuflected humbly 
before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Behold Christian soul, even the unreasoning animal teaches thee 
how to adore the Most Holy Eucharist and above all how the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus is ever worthy of supreme honor. It 
remains then for you to endeavor in the future to promote by all 
means in your power the veneration of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus in yourself as well as in others. Imitate the example of St. 
Bonaventure, who said, that he would have wished to be the lance 
with which the soldiers wounded the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and that he would not have left this Divine Heart, but would 
have taken up his abode there for evermore. When he came 
to die, and on account of weakness could not receive the Holy 
Viaticum, he begged fervently that they would at least bring the 
body of the Lord in the Ciborium to him, that fortified by His 
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Divine Presence he might obtain a happy death. His wish was 
granted, and behold, hardly had they brought the Sacred Host 
in a closed vessel to his side, than the Body of the Lord of itself left 
the vessel and entered into his heart. Filled with joy and consola- 
tion he joined in the hymn of praise of Simeon; “* Now lettest 
thou thy servant, O Lord, depart in peace,’ and breathed forth his 
soul into the most loving Heart of Jesus! If thou desirest a similar 
happy death, love the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus and thou wilt 
find it. 


LOW SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XXIII. THe Mystery or THE INCARNATION—VIEWED IN 
PARABLES. 


BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“He spoke in parables to them: and without parables he did not speak 
to them.”—Matt. xiii. 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Like all mysteries, that of the Incarnation is beyond the grasp 
of human reason, yet some little knowledge of it may be gained bya 
consideration of certain analogies. Theologians compare the Incarnation: 
rt. To a garment—this analogy based on Scripture. 2. With the union 
of rational soul and body in iman—consequences of this union. 3. With 
a sponge immersed in water, which nevertheless retains the nature of 
sponge. 4. With the relation existing between substance and accident 
in all existing things. The abasement of Christ and the elevation of man 
by the Incarnation. 


The mystery of the Son of God is, and always will remain, a 
mystery; no human understanding will ever be able to fathom it. 
For this reason then Isaias exclaimed: “ Who shall declare his 
generation?” Meanwhile theologians have made use of various 
parables so as to come to the assistance of our feeble understand- 
ing and represent to us this miraculous, adorable work. We hereby 
imitate the Saviour who enveloped His teachings in a garment of 
parables, and endeavored thereby to render them comprehensible 
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to His listeners. ‘hese parables, which are calculated to explain 
the mystery of the Incarnation, will be the subject of our con- 
templation to-day. 

I. Let us suppose that a person is by two others clothed with 
a certain garment. Now, as ina case of this kind, three persons are 
occupied with the clothing, although only one is actually clothed; 
in a certain respect it happened thus in the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. The three persons of the Godhead, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, together clothed one of them with humanity as with 
a garment, and although the entire Trinity cooperated in this, still 
only one of them, namely, the Word or the Son of God, was clothed 
with the same. This parable is in nowise so plain or so unimportant 
as it appears to be at first. 

It is a very suitable comparison to give us an understanding of 
the Incarnation of Christ. For the Holy Ghost Himself in Scripture 
calls Christ’s incarnation a dress, a garment. He also says through 
the Apostle St. Paul: “ Christ being made to the likeness of men, 
and in shape found as a man” (Phil. ii. 7), that means, that 
according to His body and His nature Christ was also a man, as we 
are all men. St. John likewise writes of the Incarnation of Christ 
under the name of a garment: “ And he hath on his garment and 
on his thigh written: King of kings and Lord of lords” (Apoc. 
xix. 16). Isaias, who in his prophetical moments foresaw the 
Messias in His passion streaming with blood, says, “ Why then is 
thy apparel (1. e., thy body) red, and thy garments like theirs 
that tread in the wine press?” (Is. xliii. 2). The Incarnation of 
Christ accordingly is represented to us figuratively as a garment. 
And it is most significant! 1. For as a person on leaving his 
house to associate with others, clothes himself in a garment befitting 
the occasion, so did the Eternal Word, when He left His Father’s 
house to come into the world to us, clothe His invisible Divinity 
with visible humanity, as with a garment. 2. And as the garment is 
something exterior, and has nothing of human nature in it, so also 
humanity had nothing in it of the nature of the Divine Word; for as 
a man can be without a garment, so could the Eternal Word have 
been withottt human nature. 3. And as a man’s body is not destroyed, 
nor torn, nor disfigured, if his garment is torn into fragments, so 
also did the Divinity remain unhurt, uninjured, without pain, al- 
though the humanity was wounded and killed. 

II. Our second parable in explanation of this great mystery is 
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taken by the doctors of the Church from the union of the rational 
soul with the body which takes place in every human being before 
birth. ‘“ For as the reasonable soul and the flesh is one man,” says the 
Athanasian Creed, “so God and man is one Christ.” This com- 
parison, according to the opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas, is more 
analogous to the mystery of the Incarnation than any of the others, 
Only we must make distinctions so as not to fall into errors, 
The human body must for instance serve the indwelling soul in 
a twofold respect: 1. As an instrument or tool required to perform 
exterior acts; and 2. As material which, united to the soul, com- 
poses a single human nature. Now we must not believe that the 
union of Divinity with humanity took place in such a manner 
that the humanity of the Divine Word served only as material, 
and composed one nature with Him; but there remained in this 
union of both natures the Divine as well as the human, perfectly 
distinct, both unmixed in their nature. While by the union of 
a reasonable soul with the body of man, there exists only one 
nature, the human, there were on the contrary two natures united 
in one Christ, the human and the Divine. Therefore we ought to use 
this comparison of the union of soul and body with the union of 
Divinity with humanity only in so far “as the body is united with 
the soul as an instrument to put its will exteriorly into practice; so 
did humanity serve the Divine Word as an instrument by means of 
which to accomplish the redemption of the world.” It follows con- 
sequently: 1. That as the immortal soul surpasses in dignity and 
superiority the body formed out of dust, so does the Divine Word 
infinitely surpass human nature in sublimity. 2. As the soul has its 
abode in the body, which is called its dwelling-place, thus did the 
Divine Word dwell in human nature and might call it the house of 
God. 3. As the soul communicates life, strength, and movement to 
the body, and makes, as it were, an entirely different being of it, so 
also does the Divine Word animate human nature in a new way and 
give it in a manner a new nature whereby it is exalted above all other 
creatures. 4. As the body without the soul is powerless and life- 
less, so would mankind have remained insensible to all spiritual in- 
spirations without union with the Divine Word, and could never 
have been able to raise itself to the accomplishment of the great 
work of redemption. 5. As the body has life and its blessings, 
beauty, honor, pleasures only through the soul—for they vanish with 
the departure of the soul—so also did the humanity of Christ 
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have all glory, honor, and prerogatives from the Divine Word. 
6. As the reasonable soul can demand subjection from the body 
with which it is united—for it gives life and motion to it—so 
too can the Divine Word demand of mankind, because it is united 
to it, honor and love, praise and thanksgiving, as a tribute to 
it. This obligation of gratitude and love is laid upon us, dear 
Christians, and upon the whole world. For our sake and for our 
salvation, God assumed human nature, and had He not done so, 
we should all have been lost eternally. But this may still happen if 
through base ingratitude, we do not become partakers in this bless- 
ing. Christ certainly died for all, but still His death does not make 
all happy. For “He who created thee without thyself,” says St. 
Augustine, “ will not save thee without thyself,” without thy co- 
operation. 

III. You will understand this mystery of the Incarnation still 
better by another analogous example. Imagine to yourselves a very 
large sponge, that has just been thrown in the sea. If you watch it 
you will see that every part of it is full of water, the sea is over 
it and under it, it is surrounded on all sides by the sea. But neither 
the sponge nor the sea loses its nature. The sea then is in every 
part of the sponge, still the sponge is not in the entire dimension 
of the sea; for the sea is a wide and deep ocean and can not be filled 
up by the sponge. This figure strikingly represents to us the union 
of the Divine and human nature. The sponge represents to us in a 
sensible manner the sacred humanity of our Redeemer and the 
sea represents His Divinity; now the latter so penetrated His 
humanity, that not the smallest part was to be found in the body 
or soul of our Saviour, which was not penetrated by it. But human 
nature did not for that reason cease to be what it was, namely, a 
finite, restricted nature; it can never approach to God, for He is the 
boundless ocean which grasps and fills all things, but can never be 
grasped or contained by any other thing. From this parable you 
see that the Incarnation is the most intimate and perfect union of 
the Divine with human nature, by which God became man, and 
man became God. 

IV. The fourth parable, with which I shall conclude, is taken by 
theologians from accidental things and their relation to actual things. 
We distinguish namely in objects that which is actual, for instance, 
the wall, and that which is accidental to them, for instance, the paint 
on the wall. The substance or nature of a thing always exists in 
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and by itself, without anything else being necessary to it. Thus for 
instance, the wall exists, even if there is no paint on it; so also 
an iron is an iron whether it is heated or not; a stone is a stone, and 
exists, whether polished or not, etc. On the contrary, accidental 
things, as whitewash, heat, cold, and so forth, do not exist of them- 
selves, they must therefore be united to a body, and be borne by 
the same, as for instance the whitewash is borne by the wall. 

Now this truth is made use of by theologians in speaking of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, and they say: In the Incarnation of 
Christ the humanity assumed may be compared to the Divinity 
as accident to reality. By the omnipotent power of God the human- 
ity of Christ in the first moment of its conception was in a miracu- 
lous manner bereft of its own understanding and united with the 
Divine Word, so that of itself it could no longer exist, but had to 
be borne as it were by the Divinity of Christ. The Divine Word 
could exist of itself from all eternity without humanity, as well as 
at that period of time when it assumed human nature, so as to make 
one Person with it: the God man, who is Christ Jesus. Dear 
Christians, did the Saviour wish only to deliver the body and soul 
which He had assumed from sin and its consequences? Did He wish 
only to redeem, sanctify, and glorify that one human nature? Cer- 
tainly not ; He wished to redeem all of us, the entire human race. For 
this reason also the whole human race must be united with Him. 
Hence the Saviour Himself says, ‘‘ Without me you can do nothing” 
(John xv.). Now as the first human nature, when it was to be united 
with the Divine Word, was bereft of its own existence, in conse- 
quence of which it could no longer exist in and of itself, so should we 
all, if we desire to be united to God, no longer exist in our self-will, 
in our judgments, in our ability and love of self, but lay aside all 
these, that we may exist only in God and for God. Then we shall 
be intimately united with God. O blessed soul, thou, that canst 
exclaim: “I live, vet not I, but Christ liveth in me!” 
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PEACE. 
BY THE LATE VERY REV. DOM WILFRID WALLACE, 0.S.B., M.A., LL.D., D.D.* 


“ Peace be to you.”—John xx. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—(a) Peace announced at Christ's Birth. (b) 
Preached during His mission. (c) The fruits of His sacrifice—to the 
Apostles and to us also. 

I. Conditions of Peace: (a) Easter duty. (b) Keeping in the grace 
of God. (c) Subduing our passions. 

II. Means of obtaining peace. Institution of Sacrament of Penance— 
proof of His love and wisdom. 

III, A seeming contradiction—“ Not peace but the sword.” Peace 
through conflict, even with members of our own household. 

Conclusion-—What this peace is not. What it is. 


In these words, my dear brethren, we behold the fulfilment of 
our Lord’s mission. The scope of that mission was proclaimed by 
the angels at His birth in the burden of that hymn which resounded 
in the heavens on the night when He was born at Bethlehem: 
“Glory to God on high; and on earth, peace to men of good will” 
(Luke ii. 14). As was the beginning, so was the sequel. From the 
carpenter's shop in Nazareth to the cross of Calvary; all through 
His weary wanderings on the mountain-top, on the hill-side, in the 
barren wilderness, by the shores of the lakes and seas, from the 
fisherman's boat, by the way-side, in crowded cities, in the temple, 
at the banquets of the rich, in the hovels of the poor, our Divine 
Lord went about preaching everywhere the good tidings of. the 
gospel of peace: of peace to men of good will. And now that mis- 
sion is over, and that work is accomplished. He has made peace 
between guilty man and the offended majesty of His Father. “ Blot- 
ting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us, He hath 
taken the same out of the way, fastening it to the cross; and de- 
spoiling the principalities and powers, He hath exposed them confi- 
dently in open show, triumphing over them in Himself” (Col. ii. 14). 
Hence, our blessed Lord appeared to His Apostles, showed them 
His hands and His side, and proclaimed the tidings of peace. But 
for whom was this message intended; was it for the Apostles only? 
Far from it. It was meant for you also, my dear brethren, for all 
who will accept those joyful tidings. “ And not for them only do 
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I pray; but for them also, who, through their word, shall believe in 
me” (John xvii. 20). We also are met together, like the Apostles, 
and Jesus appears in the midst of us. And as He lies on the altar, 
the Lamb, as it were, slain, of which St. John speaks, shows us 
His pierced hands and side, and salutes us with those consoling 
words: “ Peace be to you.” 

But, my brethren, not every one who hears this salutation with his 
ears, receives the grace thereof in his heart. There are lying 
prophets who say: “ Peace, and there is no peace” (Ezech. xiii. 10), 
Again it is written: “ There is no peace to the wicked, saith the 
Lord ” (Is. xlviii. 22). Hence, if there be any one here who has not 
yet made his peace with God and the Church, by fulfilling the pre- 
cept of Easter communion, there is no peace for such a one. And if 
he dies in that state, the consecrated earth shall not receive his 
excommunicated corpse; nor shall he be allowed to pollute the bodies 
of the faithful, by mingling his dust with theirs. The Christian’s 
epitaph, “ in peace,” he died in the peace of the Church, shall never 
be written on his tombstone. He is cut off from the land of the 
living, and his name shall be remembered no more. 

But, my brethren, I pass on from this painful subject. Let us now 
consider if something else is not required, besides this outward 
communion with the rest of the faithful, in order to establish true 
peace in our hearts. “ When a strong man armed keepeth his court, 
those things are in peace which he possesseth” (Luke xi. 21). 
When Jesus Christ reigns in our hearts by His grace,then, and not till 
then, can our hearts enjoy true peace. “ Unless the Lord keep the 
city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it” (Ps. cxxvi. 1). This 
is that peace of which He spoke when He said: “ Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give unto you: Not as the world giveth do I give 
unto you”’ (John xiv. 27). Truly the world knows not this peace, 
nor can it impart it to its followers. This is “that peace which 
surpasseth the world’s understanding ” (Phil. iv. 7). For what is 
peace but calm and tranquillity? And how can that soul be at peace 
which is constantly lashed by the storming winds of passion, and 
tossed about on the troubled waters of worldly excitement and 
occupation? True peace consists in being at peace with God by His 
grace. By means of that grace we may hope to establish the condi- 
tions of a perpetual peace, by allaying all those disturbers of the peace, 
our own passions and the allurements of the world. 

It was with good reason, therefore, that our blessed Lord, imme- 
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diately after this message of peace, proceeded to institute that great 
Sacrament which was to be the instrument in effecting this peace and 
reconciliation. He said, therefore, to them again: “ Peace be to 
you; as the Father hath sent me, I also send you.” When He 
had said this, He breathed on them; and He said to them: “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
He wished all mankind to be partakers of this peace, and He would, 
therefore, mercifully provide the means whereby that peace might 
be brought home to the heart of every one who chooses to seek it. 
His infinite Wisdom and Love are alike conspicuous in the means 
which He provided—the Sacrament of Penance—His Love in thus 
resigning the Divine prerogative of forgiveness into the hands of 
His creatures—His Wisdom, in seasoning the word of reconciliation 
with salutary admonition and correction, inspired by that Holy Spirit 
who proceeds from the Father and the Son, and whom He gave to 
the Apostles when He instituted this Sacrament. Such, my brethren, 
is the salutation with which our Lord greets us on this octave day 
of the feast of His Resurrection, and such are the conditions on 
which we may gain the benefit of it. Now let me change our text. 
In the gospel of St. Matthew we read as follows: “ Do not think 
that I came to send peace upon earth. I came not to send peace, but 
the sword. lor I came to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law, and a man’s enemies shall be they of his own 
household. He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me; and that loveth son or daughter more than Me, 
isnot worthy of Me”’ (Matth. x. 34-37). Does not this, my brethren, 
seem a contradiction? The angels announce peace on earth, and 
Jesus proclaims that peace: ‘‘ Peace be to you.” And yet do the 
same Divine Lips pronounce the terrible words: “ I came not to send 
peace, but the sword. For I came to set a man at variance against 
his father,’ and so on. No, my brethren, there is not the least 
contradiction. It is one and the same gospel. The peace which our 
Lord gives is only to be had on condition of making war upon the 
world, wheresoever the world presents itself, even in the bosom of 
our own families ; for a man’s enemies are they of his own household. 
Those who would belong to Jesus Christ must take up arms against 
the whole world. For “ He that is not with me, is against me: and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth ” (Luke xi. 23). To this 
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end were we signed with the unction of confirmation ; to mark us oyt 
as soldiers of Jesus Christ, and to enable us to fight His battles with 
the world. 

And the world: what is it? It meets us everywhere; we are always 
in contact with it. St. John tells us that it is “ the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’’ (1 John ii. 16)—alj 
sworn enemies of Jesus Christ, enemies of our souls, of our peace, 
with whom we can never have any peace. Therefore, our Lord came 
to proclaim war with the world—not peace, but the sword: in order 
that He might establish in us that true peace which He came to 
bestow on us—that is to say, the peace of a good conscience, which 
is to be obtained through His grace, by the victory over our 
passions and the temptations of the devil, the world, and the flesh. 
This warfare must, if necessary, be carried on with father or mother, 
with son or daughter, with husband or wife, with the nearest and 
dearest of kindred. For how often does it happen that a man’s ene- 
mies are they of his own household! 

Thus our blessed Lord came to set husband at variance with wife, 
or wife with husband, as often as one or the other neglects to bring 
up the children in the true faith, and in the practise of the duties of 
that faith ; then, if husband or wife, as ‘the case may be, consents to 
such neglect, such a one is unworthy of Christ; nor shall such a one 
be partaker of His peace. Again, our blessed Lord came to set 
children at variance with their parents, as often as those parents 
neglect to send their children to Mass and religious instruction; 
as often as they give them bad example of such evil habits as drunk- 
enness, swearing, filthy talking, or the neglect of their religious 
duties; as often, moreover, as they barter their children’s souls to 
the devil for a bit of bread, a suit of clothes, or a good place. Then 
must the unhappy children choose rather to disobey them than 
God. For He has said: “ Call none your father upon earth; for One 
is your Father, who is in heaven” (Matth. xxiii. 9). 

I have endeavored, my dear brethren, to show you what is that 
peace which our Lord gives, or rather, offers, to us, if we will accept 
of it; and also what it is not. It does not mean peace with the world, 
nor with sin, nor with indifference, nor with slothfulness, nor with 
evil habits, nor with the neglect of our religious duties. We may cry 
peace indeed, and invent all manner of excuses for not coming to 
Mass, and for neglecting our religious duties ; but there is no peace 
for such as these. The peace of Jesus Christ means warfare, open, 
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bitter warfare against all these things, and against all who encourage 
them. It means peace with God through the Sacrament of recon- 
ciliation and the holy communion of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord, which is the bond of peace, subduing our unruly passions, 
tempering the restless humors of this rebellious flesh, and reducing 
our whole being to harmony by incorporating it with Himself. 
“Come to me, all you that labor, and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you. Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of me: because 
I am meek and humble of heart: and you shall find rest to your 
souls” (Matth. xi. 28, 29). ‘* Now, the God of peace be with you 
all. Amen” (Rom. xv. 33). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XXIV. THe INCARNATION—BEFITTING. 

BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it, saying: If thou 
also hadst known. . . . the things that are for thy peace.”—Luke xix. 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—The divinity of Christ proved by His life, and especially His 
miracles—by the fulfilment in Him of so many prophecies. This union 
of the divine and human nature in Christ was not unbefitting either on the 
part of human nature or on the part of God, for: 1. The human nature 
of Christ was so elevated by special gifts from God that Christ did not 
hesitate to assume it. 2. By this union the power, majesty, glory, wisdom, 
and goodness of God are revealed in a remarkable way to us. 3. Because 
of this union whatever was lost through sin has been regained. 

Practical reflection.—The “ et incarnatus est” and the “ Angelus.” 


One prophet after another was sent to Jerusalem, yet they were 
mocked, stoned, and put to death. At last the greatest of all prophets 
came and preached His saving doctrine in the temple at Jerusalem; 
still even He was not recognized as the Messias and Saviour of 
the world. O lamentable blindness! The Redeemer stands at the 
doors, and they are not opened to Him! He walks through the 
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streets of the city approaching destruction, and Jerusalem will not be 
saved! The hour of suffering is at hand, but all His pains and syf. 
ferings will be lost for the sick Jerusalem—it knew Him not! Js 
it surprising that the most loving Heart which ever beat burst into a 
storm of tears? 

Dear Christians! From this darkness of mind in which Jerusalem 
walked we have extricated ourselves by the illumination of Chris- 
tianity. God has spoken to us, and taught by His word. We say to 
Christ with Peter: ‘“ Thou art the son of the living God!” This 
truth is confirmed by the Holy Ghost who, speaking by St. John, 
says: “ The Word was made flesh.” This truth is attested by the 
miracles of Christ, for He performed miracles which no man could 
do of himself, and He proved thereby that He was not only man but 
that at the same time He was God Almighty. This is also attested 
by thousands and thousands of martyrs, who have shed their blood 
for this truth. This it is which was declared by all the Prophets, 
and all the prophecies, which have been preserved in reference to the 
Messias. For in Christ Jesus they were all fulfilled. He was born 
in time as Jacob and Daniel prophesied. He was conceived of a 
Virgin as Isaias prophesied. He was born in Bethlehem of Juda 
as Micheas foretold. He made His entry into Jerusalem seated 
upon a colt as Zacharias prophesied. He let Himself be led to the 
slaughter like a meek lamb, rose again from out the grave, and 
triumphed over death and corruption as the Psalmist prophesied 
(Ps. xv. 10). 

Therefore this Christ is the true Messias, the anointed of the Lord, 
our Emmanuel, God clothed with our humanity. For this reason no 
orthodox Christian doubts for a moment that Christ, the Divine 
Word, became really man. But many might ponder and doubt 
because on the one hand of the Majesty of this Divine Word, and 
on the other hand of the misery of our human nature, whether 
it was befitting that the Divine Word should take human nature. 

I will solve this difficulty in to-day’s instruction by showing 
from the exalted preeminence of the union of the Divine Word 
with human nature that the Incarnation (1) in respect to the 
(assumed) human nature and (2) on the part of God was befitting. 
From this you learn to know this great mystery better. 

1. Whoever looks upon the work of the Incarnation with earthly 
eyes, may deem it unbefitting that the Son of God should have united 
Himself to a mortal nature, so infinitely far from God, and to a body 
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formed of flesh. But we should never measure these extraordinary 
actions of God by the standard of earthly wisdom, nor determine 
their dignity according to the cold calculations of human reason. 
Faith alone gives us the right standard thereto. But it teaches 
us that the humanity of Christ was in nowise subject to those 
failings and imperfections with which our nature is so abundantly 
burdened. And although His humanity in His natural qualities 
had all that we men have according to our nature, still it was gifted 
with such prerogatives that it was exalted above all creatures. The 
flesh of Christ’s humanity was in a miraculous manner formed 
from the purest blood of a Virgin without spot, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost and received thereby a purity which surpasses all 
human ideas. With this flesh God united a soul full of inexpressible 
beauty, full of grace, full of the knowledge of the most exalted 
virtues, so that it shone brighter in this new garment than the sun 
in its splendor. As a garment of plain cloth does not seem suitable 
for a monarch, but when ornamented with gold, pearls and precious 
stones is considered fit for a king’s robe; so also did this perishable 
frail humanity, after God had adorned it in the womb of a Virgin 
with such glorious gifts, appear so beautiful in the sight of the 
Divine Word, that He did not hesitate as King of Glory to clothe 
Himself with it. The prophet David in spirit foresaw the Son of 
God arrayed in this beautiful garment, and carried away with ad- 
miration, the royal singer sang: “O Lord my God, thou art exceed- 
ingly great, thou hast put on praise and beauty: and art clothed 
with light as with a garment” (Ps. ciii. 1). ‘“‘ The Lord is clothed 
with strength, and hath girded himself” (Ps. xcii. 1). 

2. And why should it not be befitting that God should show His 
glory, His power, His wisdom, His goodness? Now all these He 
has’ revealed most perfectly in the mystery of the Incarnation. 

The way and manner of the union exalts the honor and glory of 
God. For it extends on the one hand to the Divine Word, that is to 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, even to the Divine nature 
itself. Hence theologians, in speaking of this mystery, say that the 
Divine nature was united to human nature, and the Divinity to 
humanity. On the other hand this union extends to the human 
nature which is made up of body and soul, flesh and blood, and 
the individual members of the body. It extends also to the soul, as 
to the superior part of man without which he could not live. The 
soul of man was corrupted in its original powers by sin. The 
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- Son of God, who came to heal everything that was corrupted, united 


Himself there with a reasonable soul so as to be able to practise 
through it all those interior operations of love and worship of 
God by which he was to redeem man. But as human nature con- 
sists of soul and body, of spirit and flesh, therefore the Divine 
Word united Himself also with body and flesh. And for this 
reason this mystery is so appropriately named the “* Incarnation.” 

For “the word was made flesh” (John i. 14). Still this union 
not only extended to the body of mankind but also to the blood, 
“In Christ,” says St. Cyril, “ the Word united Himself to the blood, 
as well as to the body and soul.” And the Apostle St. Paul con- 
firms this with the words: “ Forasmuch then as the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself—Christ—in like manner 
partook of the same” (Heb. ii. 14). Hence it is that this blood 
has the power to cleanse the world from their sins, and that we 
adore this precious blood in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, because 
like the body of Christ it is united to the Divine Person. O infinitely 
exalted union! How Thy sublimity presses us into the dust, so 
as in the dust to honor and glorify the Godhead! 

But in this union He has also shown His power, wisdom, and 
goodness. For what can be more powerful than to unite most inti- 
mately with one another objects which are farther apart than 
heaven and earth? What can be wiser than for the Redeemer of 
the world to unite the first with the last to connect the Divine 
Word as the beginning of all things with mankind who, in the 
creation of the world, was the last? What can be more good or kind 
than that the Creator Himself should communicate Himself to 
His creatures and be united with them? His goodness is great be- 
cause by His presence He communicates Himself to all creatures. 
His goodness is greater because He unites Himself with the just 
by His grace. But this is the greatest measure of goodness that 
He has united Himself to human nature in one Person. 

3. Through this union everything that the world had lost has 
been regained. A stream of boundless graces is opened to it, sin- 
ful concupiscence is lessened, the glory of God promoted, His honor 
increased, His name extended, His enemies brought to shame, the 
whole of nature renewed and placed in a better condition. For “In 
Christ,”’ writes the Apostle St. Paul, ‘“ God has blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places. In the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, to establish all things in Christ, which are in heaven 
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and on earth” (Eph. i. 3 and 10). O dear brethren! What 
blessings have flowed upon us through this union! To what an 
exalted plane has not the Son of God lifted up mankind disgraced 
by sin? How gloriously adorned does this image appear again 
which God made according to His likeness, and which the evil 
spirit had deformed so frightfully? Therefore we ought as often as 
we reflect upon this union of God with humanity, or when we utter 
it with our lips, to thank God, and if not the whole body, at least bow 
our head, because He has vouchsafed to take our body and become 
flesh! Behold the Church in her servants. As often as the priest 
repeats the words in Holy Mass: “ The Word was made flesh,” he 
falls upon his knees; as often as the words: “et incarnatus est” 
are sung by the choir at High Mass, every one bows rever- 
ently. And what do you do when you hear the bell ring for the 
“Angelus,” and you are invited to remember with gratitude the 
great and ever adorable mystery of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ? 
The Church reminds us three times during the day of this unspeak- 
able blessing, and how often do we really think about it? You ought 
to fall upon your knees thrice during the day at the words: ‘“ And 
the Word was made flesh,” and praise the boundless love of your 
God! But what do you do? Alas! you seldom think about it, 
especially in the hour of temptation! God took our flesh, He became 
our brother in the flesh—and you do not fear to sin against your 
flesh! You have become related by blood to the second Person of 
the most adorable Trinity and dishonor your body! What a respon- 
sibility!’ Ponder this well, and keep your body holy! 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY THE REV. P, A. SHEEHAN, P.P., DONERAILE, IRELAND, 


“IT am the Good Shepherd.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The feclings awakened in the heart by the consideration of the 
Good Shepherd. This title the inost endearing of all Christ’s titles. This 
title no empty one but suggestive of the character and mission of Christ. 
The personal solicitude of Christ for His sheep. The Evangelists tell us 
how sedulously Christ fulfilled His mission of Good Shepherd in His rela- 
tions with His sheep—and with His Heavenly Father. Neither time, 
fatigue,indifference nor ingratitude interfered with the exercise of His zeal 
for His tlock. He tenderly cared for all—for those who dwelt with Hin 
and were ever faithful to Him—for those who strayed away in the paths 
of sin. Examples: Magdalene. Zachaeus. Sinful Woman.  Penitent 
Thief. This mission of the Good Shepherd foretold by Isaias, put before 
us by Jesus in the parables, testified to by the Pharisees, confirmed by the 
testimony of St. Paul. The effect of this mission of the Good Shepherd 
upon the lives of men. 


When we read, my brethren, these touching words of our Divine 
Lord, one picture is present to the minds of all, a picture with which 
we are familiar from our youth and one upon which our matured 
imaginations are unable to improve. Next after the Babe of Beth- 
lehem and the Crucified on Calvary the Good Shepherd attracted the 
fancy of our devotion, and took such a firm hold of it, that, except 
on rare occasions, whenever we pray, it is to Christ the Good Shep- 
herd our prayers are oftenest directed. When we read a holy book, 
or when we are absorbed in meditation, nothing is more usual than 
to imagine ourselves sheep, gathered round the feet of Christ, whilst 
He speaks to us those words of Holy Wisdom, and His grace, His 
silent omnipotent angel, is making our meditation fruitful in good 
resolutions. 

Often we think of Christ, the Good Shepherd, sitting in lonely 
pastures, many of His sheep in the distance, and one at His feet, 
watching Him in the silence of His love, and at once our thoughts 
revert to the Blessed Sacrament. More frequently than either we 
know Him as the Good Shepherd, treading amidst thorns and 
brambles, holding out His arms to the sheep that has strayed, or 
taking him upon His shoulders to carry him home. 

Our Divine Lord has many titles attractive and consoling, and the 
ingenuity of His love has shown Him to us in many relations, that, 
if we were not altogether insensible, could not fail to elicit our 
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gratitude and our love. But no title is so well calculated to gain 
our confidence and affections as that of the Good Shepherd, and no 
aspect under which He could appear could endear Him to us like 
that of Good Shepherd, pastor of our souls. No parable or allegory, 
in which He professed His love for the souls of men, is so eloquent 
as this of to-day’s gospel, and no sentence of His is so expressive 
of His solicitude for us, and His knowledge of our wants, and the 
corresponding love which His faithful servants have for Him as 
this: * | am the good shepherd and | know mine and mine know you. 
As the Father knoweth me and I know the Father, and I lay down 
my life for my sheep.” Christ the Anointed has a claim upon our 
reverence; the Messias, the Deliverer, Jesus the Saviour has a claim 
upon our gratitude. The Holy One, the Counselor, the Mighty 
One, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the World of come, each 
of these titles gives our Divine Lord a claim upon our homage and 
gives us an idea of His power. But His title of Good Shepherd, 
which gives us the title of His sheep, brings Him nearer to us than 
any other, and gives us a relation to Him which begets the most 
confiding faith in His love and protection. 

Like all the other titles which our Divine Lord assumed, this 
title of “Good Shepherd” was not empty and unmeaning, but 
most appropriate to the characters and mission of Christ. He well 
deserved, and still does deserve, the title of the Good Shepherd, for 
He has done for His flock all that the best of shepherds could do. 
He was not content with watching over His sheep at a distance, 
or employing His angels to protect them. He would have no agents 
or substitutes to guard His fold. But He Himself must be there 
to shield them from harm, and to see that no enemy came near 
to terrify or molest them. Even the liberal providence of the Father, 
that extends over the universe, and yet cares for the tiniest flower or 
insect, could not satisfy the solicitude of the Shepherd for His 
sheep, but leaving the universe to the sole care of the Father, the 
Son took for His charge the souls and the lives of men to be ever 
with them. recreating them, conserving them, spending His life 
in their midst, that He may expend upon them all His solicitude, 
that the least of their wants might not be unprovided for, and that 
they might always rest in the blissful security of His protection. 
Had His love for His sheep been anything short of infinite, His 
knowledge might have seen many most efficacious ways for preserv- 
ing men, and loading them with blessings. The beneficence of God 
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is unbounded, and one characteristic of His goodness is, that it May 
be altogether directed to the well being of individuals, withoyt 
being withdrawn from others. But if we would experience the fy] 
effect of the goodness of God we must have a means of feeling it 
and knowing it. Again, if we would experience all the advantages 
of the protection of God, we must be conscious of that protection, 
Both are given to us in the person of our Divine Lord, whose 
goodness to us has been unspeakable, though we can not fully 
appreciate it, and whose protection of us has been unceasing sal 
devoted. Thus He has marked us out for His own, the object of His 
exclusive care and attention and solicitude, He is our Shepherd, 
we are His sheep. He gave His angels charge over His fold in 
the beginning, and then He came Himself to live with His sheep, 
to abide with them, to exercise over them His own direct and imme- 
diate supervision, to minister to all their wants, and guard them 
against every peril. 

How He fulfilled His mission of mercy and love, how tender was 
His love for men, how solicitous for their interest He was, how 
prompt to assist them, how eager to relieve them, His own evan- 
gelists tell us. Gentle and ever reverential to His own intimate 
friends and relations, familiar with the Apostles, yet always com- 
manding their respect, for ever seeking the salvation and happiness 
of souls, ever forgetting Himself and studying the welfare of others, 
His life upon earth was a model of pastoral and paternal care. He 
never turned aside from a suppliant, He never neglected a prayer 
for mercy or relief, He never despised a sinner, misery of any 
kind was a passport to His clemency, the more abject was the misery 
of man the more tender was the compassion of God. Every word 
He spoke was a message of mercy, we can imagine that His very 
looks would heal the sick, so full was He of benignity and com- 
passion. Wherever He went, there was perpetual sunlight. Sin 
and the miseries of sin vanished before the sinless God. He scarcely 
asked the afflicted to approach Him. Only try to look upon Him 
and the blind saw, the dumb tried to hear His voice and they heard, 
the palsied stretched out his shivering hand toward Him and it 
became strong and firm, and the sinner believed in Him, believed 
it was Christ whom he had offended, and that Christ could forgive 
and the sinner was changed into a saint. It was no accident, 
but the deep design of His mercy that led Him into Naim, when 
the widow’s only child was taken out to be buried. It was the im- 
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patience of His goodness, ever restless when unemployed, that 
allowed Him no rest nor respite when the misery of men was to 
be lessened. He never suffered bodily fatigue to interfere with His 
work of mercy ; He never weighed the returns He met with from men ; 
He never measured His benevolence by their gratitude. The in- 
difference of His people did not make Him less zealous for them, 
ingratitude could not ruffle that heavenly calm which ever possessed 
His soul. Sheep was upon the fold, whilst the Shepherd was watch- 
ing. The breath of the world came and went, like the breath of a 
sick man in his moments of rest. The world was happily oblivious 
of its misery, Christ alone was awake in conference with the Father. 
Praying for further mercy for the wretched world, that the dominion 
of sin might be narrowed and the dominion of grace extended, and 
that the will of the Father might be accomplished in this, that of all 
the Father had given to the Son, not a single soul might perish. 

To those sainted souls whom His grace had drawn close to Him- 
self, and who had never strayed from His side, He gave a foretaste 
of the happiness of heaven in the joy and the happiness of unreserved 
intercourse. Heaven for them, of course, was hidden behind the 
veil, except when once upon Thabor, He had given them a glimpse 
of the Beatific Vision and Peter in his ecstasy said: “It is good 
for us, Lord, to be here.” But though they were separated from 
heaven, it was a thin veil indeed that intervened, not that infinite 
gulf that separates the soul in mortal sin from God. The sacred 
humanity of Jesus, of course, veiled His Divinity, but that veil of 
itself was so beautiful that they scarcely cared to look beyond, and 
through that veil they caught such frequent glimpses of heaven 
that they might easily be said to have had a community of happiness 
with the beatified souls. Was there anything in heaven or upon 
earth that Mary could wish for while Jesus was with her? Was not 
the happiness of Peter supreme when, kneeling at his Master’s feet 
on the sands of Galilee, he received the highest pledge of love 
and confidence, the presidency of the kingdom of Christ, the guard- 
ianship of the mystic spouse? And when the “ beloved Disciple” 
lay on the bosom of His Master at the last supper, did he dream 
that there was any other heaven than that of being so close to 
Jesus, and so highly favored and beloved? These were the sheep 
that never had strayed from the Shepherd’s feet, that never knew any 
love but His, for whom sin and pleasure had no allurements, nor 
earth any attractions to win them from the side of their beloved 
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Master. But the Shepherd had other charges, and now and again 
at brief intervals, He noticed those faithful ones among His flock, 
who demanded no special mark of love but were happy in the con- 
sciousness of being near Him; all His time and care and anxiety 
were expended upon those, who never yet entered His fold, but had 
been signed with the sign of predestination, or who having entered 
the fold, had wandered away from the feet of their Master, and 
were treading the thorny ways of sin. How ingenious was the love 
of Christ for them, how unwearied was His patience. How untiring 
His efforts to save them, waiting for them, anticipating them, way- 
laying them by His graces, illuminating their minds to see the ways 
in which they were walking, filling them with disgust at the brute 
pleasures of the world, filling them with regrets for the kind home 
and kind Father they had left, terrifying them by the prospect of 
the fate to which they were rushing, appealing to every noble feel- 
ing of their natures to quit the ways of sin and death, lifting them 
bodily, as He lifted the penitent thief, out of the jaws of hell into 
which he was sinking, and translating them, almost against their 
wills, to heaven. Such were the dealings of Christ with sinners. 

At a banquet, uninvited, at that time of all others most inoppor- 
tune, a sinner breaks in upon the feast, and throws herself at His 
feet, and He turns aside from the banquet, from His host and from 
His Disciples to speak to her, and give her the assurance of His 
pardon. At another time He goes away from His Disciples, to wait 
for one who was utterly unconscious of the great grace that was 
prepared for her. He speaks to her, converts her, and sends her to 
convert her countrymen. Again, He is passing through a town, 
crowds are around Him. If He were not God, He would be elated 
at His extraordinary triumph, for praises of Him are on every lip, 
and thankfulness in many a heart. But He does not heed the accla- 
mations of the crowd, for He is thinking of one whom He is deter- 
mined to save. He passes beneath the sycamore tree, and beckons to 
Zachaeus to come down, and he who had no thought of Jesus, but a 
simple curiosity to see one whom the world talked of, is changed at 
once into one of His most ardent and devoted Disciples. So was 
it with the sinful woman and with the penitent thief upon the cross, 
and the thousands of others who were living in the most complete 
indifference about their salvation, until they heard the voice of their 
Shepherd, and were assisted by His grace to follow Him. 

This was the mission foretold of Him by Isaias: “ He shall feed 
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his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather together the lambs in his 
arms, and shall take them up in his bosom.” Of old the Eternal 
Father had said to the unbelieving Jews: ‘* Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well, then come and accuse me. If your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made white as snow, and if they be crimson, they shall 
be white as wool” (Is. i. 16-18). This promise was visibly ful- 
filled in the mission of Christ, and the Pharisees themselves bore 
testimony to its truth. “ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them,” and when they found fault with Him, because instead 
of despising sinners He labored for their salvation, He fortified 
Himself by giving them to understand that this was His mission. 
“Go,” said He, * and learn what this meaneth. I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice, for | am come not to call the just but sinners.” 
And accommodating Himself to their weak understandings He spoke 
to them parable after parable, in which He taught the anxious desires 
of God for the sinner’s salvation. In one chapter alone, the 15th 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, He has repeated this truth under three para- 
bles comparing His anxiety about a sinner in sin, and His joy at the 
sinner’s conversion to the anxiety and joy of the woman who has lost 
her groat, and of the father whose son has left him, and of the 
shepherd who leaves ninety-nine sheep to seek after that which was 
lost. And so truly had He fulfilled His mission, and impressed the 


object of it upon the minds of those who knew Him, that long years . 


after St. Paul, who had himself experienced the mercy of Christ, 
said of Him: * A faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into this world to save sinners of whom I am 
the chief.” 

It is always a consoling thing, dear brethren, to remember, that the 
mission of Christ has not ceased, nor the dispositions of Christ 
undergone the slightest change. And if for a time He has dis- 
appeared from His fold, it is only the excess of His love for His 
sheep ; for He would not only guard them and protect them, but He 
would ever become their food. And thus He lives, invisible, but His 
love has suffered no diminution nor has He relapsed His vigilant 
care. “I know my sheep, and mine know me.” It is not a general 
supervision He exercises over His flock, but He knows personally 
every one of those the Father has committed to His care. He has 
studied the wants of each, and provided for them, and when we turn 
to Him to express our love for Him, and our resolutions of undying 
fidelity, it is not to one, who values neither, but one who appreciates 
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our least act at a thousandfold its value, and when we turn to Him 
to beg His mercy and constant protection, it is not to a stranger 
we turn, who is ignorant of our wants, or unwilling to relieve 
them, but to our best and nearest friend, to whom every moment 
of day and night our souls are open. 

He is the Good Shepherd. He has laid down His life for His 
sheep that they might have life and have it abundantly. He has not 
spared Himself in order that we might be spared on the day of 
final reckoning. What wills He now, but that we should proft 
by all that He has done for us? As the true, grateful sheep of Christ 
make use of the precious gifts He has purchased for us. Flee from 
sin which takes us away from the loving care of the Shepherd and 
places us under the influence of the hireling who hath no care for 
the sheep. In all obedience and love follow unswervingly Him 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and eternity for you shall 
be one of peace and perfect happiness, spent at the loving feet of 
Jesus Christ—the Good Shepherd. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XXV. THE INCARNATION—NECESSARY. 

BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“The Son of man mist be delivered into the hands of sinful men.”—Luke 
XXiv. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—lt was impossible for man to redeem himself after his sin, 
hence some one was needed who could save man and satisfy the outraged 
majesty of God. Christ alone could do this, as is seen from the malice of 
sin and the infinite majesty of the God offended by sin. Christ alone 
could render perfect satisfaction for sin. For this purpose it 
was required to offer a reparation: 1. Equal to the injury. 2. With 
something not belonging to the one offended. 3. Which would be entirely 
voluntary. These conditions could only be fulfilled by a God-man. 

The great love of Christ for us shown in His acceptance of these 
conditions. 


We have all sinned in Adam; for this reason it was necessary 
that Christ should become man to redeem the world. If He had not 
become man, He could neither have suffered nor died, for as God 
He was neither subjected to pain nor death. Still, could we not have 
been redeemed in any other manner? Could not an angel, one of 
those exalted spirits, have accomplished this work of redemption? 
No, the Son of God must be delivered into the hands of sinners, 
must become man. 


I. To restore to God the glory of which He was robbed. 
II. To render satisfaction to His justice. 


I. No one can comprehend the necessity of the Incarnation who 
has not first of all reflected upon the malice of sin. Sin which Adam 
committed and which we have committed in him, was in nowise 
insignificant. It was a death blow, whereby millions of noble im- 
mortal souls, which were created for eternal life, were killed. It 
was a robbery whereby God was robbed of His greatest good, His 
glory for the promotion of which He had created everything that 
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was. It was an infinite evil, because God, as the Supreme Good. 
was thereby insulted. Mortals sins, says St. Thomas, which are 
committed against God have an infinite malice in them on account 
of the Infinite Majesty of God outraged. He gives as a reason: 
Sins are so much the greater, the greater the One is who is sinned 
against. The majesty and dignity of God is infinite; consequently 
the malice of a mortal sin is infinite and deserves to be punished 
unceasingly in eternity. 

Hence it follows that no created being in heaven or upon earth 
could have discharged this punishment perfectly and restored the 
glory of God which had been robbed. If all the princes and mon- 
archs of this world had covered themselves with ashes and done 
penance all their lives; if the most exalted heavenly spirits had 
taken on human nature and endured the most agonizing death; if 
Mary, herself the purest of creatures, had undertaken to make satis- 
faction, they could not individually nor collectively ever have made 
satisfaction even for one single human being. For they could only 
offer what was finite, whilst the outraged Majesty of God must 
demand the infinite. If man was ever to be taken into favor again 
and render to God the satisfaction due Him, then it was necessary 
that a Divine man (God man) should appease the heavenly Father. 
He must be God to render an infinite satisfaction, and must at the 
same time be man to suffer and to die, and thus make satisfaction; 
for God can neither suffer nor die. Now the Son of God, who is 
equal to His heavenly Father in the Godhead, saw this, and out of 
infinite incomprehensible love toward mankind, left heaven and took 
upon Himself our human nature. He was now God and man at the 
same time, and therefore alone fit to render to God the Father an 
infinite satisfaction for the infinite offense of the first man. For 
it was sin that destroyed the eternal well being of the world and 
imperiled the salvation of all mankind; it was this sin which, with 
the exception of Mary, was inherited by all mankind without dis- 
tinction, and was an object of aversion and hatred in the sight of 
God. What do I say? The Son of God only made satisfaction for 
the first or original sin? O no! “ He is the propitiation for our sins; 
and not for ours only, but also for those of the whole world ” (I John 
ii. 2). Christ came therefore not only to make satisfaction for 
original sin, but for every personal sin of every human being who 
ever was, still is, or ever will be. O boundless love of a God! But 
also: O inexpressible malice of sin, for the expiation of which it 
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was necessary that God Himself should, and for that reason must, 
become man. And has He then expiated sin, has He paid everything 
that Divine justice demanded? 

II. Yes, the Saviour has made perfect satisfaction to justice. We 
perceive this in that He completely fulfilled all the conditions de- 
manded by a perfect satisfaction. 

He who would render perfect satisfaction must first of all pacify 
the person offended in a manner which is equivalent to the injury 
done. The satisfaction rendered must be measured according to 
the circumstances of the debt incurred. If we give less than we 
took, it is not a complete satisfaction. But Christ fulfilled these 
conditions abundantly by offering to the offended God more honor 
in satisfaction than man had ever robbed Him of by sin. The honor 
is all the greater and has all the more value, the greater and more 
dignified the person is from whom it proceeds. The Person of Christ, 
however, who was made a sacrifice to the outraged honor, was a 
Divine one, of infinite dignity. Therefore the honor which Christ 
showed by the resignation of His Person, His soul, His body and 
blood by the oblation of all His works, was of infinite value, for 
humanity from which all these works proceeded had by its union 
with the Divine Word something Infinite and Divine, and therefore 
all its works had an infinite value. The second condition of a per- 
fect satisfaction consists in this, that it is made with one’s own 
property and not with that belonging to others. 

For instance, a person could not make restitution by employing 
his master’s money to pay his own debts with. This condition also 
was perfectly fulfilled by Christ. All His work, all His actions which 
He offered up for our guilt was His property. Hence He says 
by the Psalmist: ‘* What I did not rob, that have I sacrificed.” He 
sacrificed His humanity, His soul and body, life and blood, all of 
which belonged neither to the Father, nor to the Holy Ghost, but 
solely to Him; it was Christ’s own, because He only—the second 
Person of the Godhead—hbecame man. 

Perfect satisfaction must thirdly take place voluntarily and un- 
constrainedly. For justice is a virtue which can not be practised 
without free will. But Christ’s death was voluntary, His passion 
was voluntary; for “ He was offered because it was his own will,” 
scys Isaias of Him (Is. liii. 7). 

The fourth condition for a perfect satisfaction consists therein 
that it must be made with a matter which we do not already owe 
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that person to whom we must make satisfaction. This condition 
was perfectly fulfilled by Christ. For although gratitude laid upon 
Him the duty as Man-God to sacrifice His works, yet He was not 
obliged in justice to offer up this work with His blood and life for 
the salvation of mankind, and we could never have called Him unjust 
if He had not willed to die for us. Accordingly Christ offered up to 
the injured honor of God and for the guilt incurred by us through 
sin, the most perfect and abundant satisfaction. But He could not 
have made it if He had not become man. Therefore it was necessary 
that Christ should become Incarnate, to restore the outraged glory 
of God, and to make satisfaction for our sins. And Christ did this 
gladly so as not to let the immortal soul of man go to perdition. O 
dear brethren! So precious is the soul of man in the sight of God, 
and how little dost thou heed its loss! Daily so many go to perdition 
often before the eyes of the father or mother of a family, and they 
are not concerned about it. Even if it should cost life and limb 
to restore a single soul of your household from ruin, you should 
not hesitate an instant to sacrifice that life. An ox falls into a ditch, 
and it is rescued; an ass falls down, and it is quickly put upon its 
feet again; an immortal soul in thy house lies in a snare, and thou 
wilst not even utter a word nor move a foot to save this soul! Pa- 
tience! The hour will come when thou wilt have to give an account- 
ing for this soul, and also for the blood of Christ which has been 
so abundantly shed for each and every human being. Look to it 
that this blood which was shed in expiation does not become thy 
accuser ! 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE WORLD AND THE JOYS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. F. G. LENTZ, MACOMB, ILL. 


“ Amen, amen, I say to you that you shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice; and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.”"—St. John xvi. 16-22. 


SYNOPSIS.—The pleasurcs of the world are based upon sensual gratifica- 
tions. Christian joys spring from intellectual and spiritual enjoyments. 
The one drags down; the other uplifts the soul. Those, who seek the 
former, see only the present, which is transient and evanescent. The 
latter enjoy those which are eternal and inexhaustible. The worldling 
laughs at those striving after greater things and persecutes those who 
will not descend to his own level. “For the flesh lusteth,;’ etc. But 
the Christian despises these trials because ine is after higher things and is 
both enlightened and consoled by the vision of God. 


When men wish to purify the precious metals they try them by fire. 
When you wish to raise a crop of grain you first proceed to rip 
and tear the earth, and, after you have it well plowed and harrowed 
and pulverized, you sow the seed. Then you watch over the grow- 
ing grain, and frequently during the season you cultivate it that 
you may destroy the noxious weeds that would injure the crop; 
nay, more, you often trim and prune the very stock itself that it may 
not suffer from an injurious growth. And thus it is with the growth 
of a Christian soul. It needs cultivation that noxious vices may 
be uprooted and the grace of God find a well prepared soil in which 

‘to grow. It can not expand when overshadowed by unhealthy 
passions. 

This is a matter which the worldling can not understand. His 
dalliance with unhealthy appetites and pleasures makes him oblivious 
to the higher thoughts and desires which animate a Christian soul. 
Entirely wrapped up in sensual gratifications, he allows the animal 
part of man to dominate his being and sees not the ruin of all en- 
nobling virtues which daily grow less and less. The present pleasure 
for which he longs is only evanescent, transitory, and elusive. No 
sooner does he seem to embrace happiness than it fades from his 
grasp. Why? Because he seeks nothing eternal, nothing except 
what is of the earth, earthy. Because with a higher nature capable 
of reaching out to the infinite, he has sought only the husks, the 
things which can satiate only his animal nature. The brute rises up 
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to eat and lies down to sieep, and is content; but this can not Satisfy 
a being created with a nature “ Only a little less than the angels,” 
Whether he will or no, his intellect reaches out for something higher, 
nobler, more permanent, and can not be content with anything less 
than .the eternal. 

But the Christian knows these things are failures. He knows 
that there is nothing permanent about human affairs; and, while he 
uses the things of this world, they are but stepping stones to lift 
him out of the mire while he passes on to higher ground. He 
sets no great store by what he has or has not of earthly joys or 
pleasure. And he was created with a countenance to gaze heaven- 
ward, his mind is ever fixed upon the eternal. He remembers the 
teachings of Christ: “ Seek first the kingdom of God, and all things 
else shall be added thereunto”’ (Matt. vi. 33). Mere physical 
pleasure does not satiate him, since he is careless of its caresses, 
* He makes friends of the mammon of iniquity, that he may be 
afterward received into the mansions of eternal bliss” (Luke xvi. 
g). His desires are not such as this world can give, for he de- 
spises its allurements. If he has but little here below it does not 
worry him, since, not having set his mind upon these things, they 
do not form the end of his being. Besides, as they are the least 
of his instruments by which he expects to attain his end, he has 
no occasion to worry. The spirit, being the master and ruler, 
suffers not from his bodily ills, since nothing outside of himself can 
deprive him of the grace of God, his main reliance and his ultimate 
end. He is superior to all transient goods. He has no time to waste 
on the frivolities of life. Even if there were no hereafter, he would 
still be superior to the world, which is a mere creature of for- 
tuitous events, for he is indifferent to the wants and desires which 
can never be satisfied. On the other hand the Christian, in seeking 
the eternal, is reaching out after the inexhaustible, and, as the pur- 
suit of pleasure is its chiefest gratification, he is never wearied 
or exhausted by vain regrets. 

True the worldling laughs at his striving after a higher life and 
does not understand his one passion, because the spiritual man will 
not descend to his own level. But it is the spiritual man alone who 
understands all things and judges them. He knows that “The 
flesh lusteth after the spirit’ (Gal. v. 17), but he will not yield to 
his lower animal instincts. His mind gazes upon the Son of Jus- 
tice and is enlightened by the Divine rays which proceed therefrom. 
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The world envies him because it can not understand him, and per- 
secutes him because it hates the superiority it can not reach or 
appreciate. But the Christian rejoices in his trials, because he 
knows that his crosses are but the purifying fires which will more 
readily relieve him of this earthly dross, which hampers and re- 
tards this advancement and ultimate victory over all things. Where 
there is no cross there is no crown, and he longs for the day 
when he shall realize the fruits of his exile and receive an eternal 
reward. We hear men praise and hold up for our admiration those 
pagans who despised this world and the sins of the flesh, and who 
were content with the necessaries of this life. They admire their 
elevation of mind and their triumph over the animal man. Yet 
they practised only natural virtues and had no hope for the future. 
How much more then may we not honor those who, seeking a 
higher life, are elevated by their supernatural thoughts and desires 
to such a height that, while this flesh still detains them, they seem 
to be living a superhuman existence. 

“Behold,” says St. Paul, “I tell you a mystery,” and then he 
speaks of the resurrection: “ For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on immortality” (I Cor. 
xv. 53). And thus the Christian knows that, if he suffer here, he 
will one day be sanctified and incorruptible. He may suffer. It is 
not the soul which suffers, but this corruptible body. The immortal 
part remains serene and undisturbed by the changes of human 
affairs. It is true he is still held in the bonds of corruptible flesh, 
and he knows that the day of his release is at hand. Nay, he can not 
be disturbed by death, since that is the object of his prayers and of 
his desire. ‘I desire,” said St. Paul, “to be dissolved and be with 
Christ” (Phil. i. 23). Like all human things which have an end, 
that which is the terror of the worldling is the joy of the Christian. 
Even in nature that which seems to be an evil is but the glory of 
the material things; for do we not put the grain in the ground 
where it rots and dies? Yet from that corruption comes a new and 
a greater life, since that grain, by this process alone, produces a 
hundredfold. It is thus that the death of the Christian brings 
forth new life, for we must die to rise again and put on immor- 
tality. This life is but a preparation for the immortal, and the per- 
secution, sneers, and jeers of a jealous world are nothing to a Chris- 
tian but a source of joy, for, if he weeps, it is not the tears of sorrow 
but those of joy, or at worst only a physical emotion, which can 
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not stop him in his upward journey. There is an infinite difference 
between those unconsoled tears, over a misspent life and those which 
physical pain, or mere nature, forces from one who has the happy 
reflection that his sufferings will not only end but bring him an 
everlasting reward. “For your sorrow shall be turned into joy” 
(Prov. xvi. 22). 

All things require an effort. From the cradle to the grave, man’s 
life is a strife. Those who give themselves up to the things of this 
world, whether of profit or pleasure, must labor and toil. See 
the votary of pleasure, how he wearies himself that he may obey 
the dictates of fashion.; see the strenuous life he leads in the pursuit 
of sensual delights, and all that he may enjoy a few brief moments 
of sensual gratification which pall upon him and turn to bitter 
wormwood in the moment of attainment. What has he gained? 
Nothing that remains. Even as he grasps the realization of his 
desires, he finds himself in possession of a Dead Sea apple, 
whose poisonous fruit has fallen into dust. Why then not turn that 
energy to good account? That we can not escape suffering is a 
foregone conclusion. That we can not even live without exerting 
ourselves is an equally well known fact. Why then waste energy 
on useless frivolities, which are will-o’-the-wisps beckoning on, 
we know not where, to rainbow-hued nothings which can not be pos- 
sessed. Even the world laughs at the followers of those who 
place their whole thought and desires upon this life. Why then 
should the Christian seek only that which is nothing? Has he 
not a higher ambition? His thoughts and desires are not for time, 
but for eternity. He should not seek the perishable or give him- 
self up to the corruptible. His joys are not elusive, hope is not 
dead within his breast, but ever growing brighter and brighter, as 
he comes nearer to his true home. Peace and contentment are his 
lot even here. “‘ That peace which the world can not give” (Matt. 
xiv. 28) is his, for his soul is not disturbed by unruly passions nor 
his mind warped by unholy desires. Even his body is held in sub- 
jection to reason and Divine Law, so that it may not riot in corrup- 
tion and destroy itself. Energy he has, but it is utilized in seeking 
the substance of things, and is not wasted on husks. His calmness 
enables him to form a true judgment of things, for “ The spiritual 
man judges all things; and he himself is judged by no man” 
(I. Cor. ii. 15). This is why the world finds it so hard to under- 
stand him. Its vision is not his vision. Its perspective is limited 
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by the horizon, whereas his is bounded by the infinite; and, as his 
mind soars by faith into the unlimited, it is so enlightened by 
the Divine effulgence which illuminates his soul, that it can not 
descend to the grosser things of nature, or, if it does, it does so only 
to despise them. Like Daniel in the king’s palace, he forgets or 
refuses to indulge his material nature and acquires, even for his 
body, a beauty unknown to the worldling. The king’s officer was 
astonished at the improvement, and no more asked Daniel and 
his companions to violate their conscience. 

It is even so with this world. The true Christian’s contentment 
and superiority over its devotees is evident to it, but it does not 
understand the reason why, and even while it would destroy (if it 
could) this nobility of the human soul, it pays tribute to its great- 
ness. And this is why it so frequently pays Christianity the un- 
conscious testimony of requiring more of its members than of its 
own followers. 

Witness, as you easily may, the restlessness, impatience, and sel- 
fishness of the man of the world. See his greed and unloveliness of 
character. Look at his brutality and littleness. How pettish and 
small his whole life is in comparison with that of a true Christian. 
The world has nothing to give for all it requires of man. It offers 
him a brute’s paradise, but demands more in return. The brute is 
content with his nature, but to rise up to eat and lie down ta 
sleep will not satisfy any man. The cry of his higher nature will 
keep him in perpetual turmoil. His impatience is but an outward 
expression of the warfare within his soul. His vanity is as pitiable 
as the littleness of his pride. Humility to him is a gangrene eat- 
ing out his heart, yet he can not escape humiliations. The very 
things he dotes upon are to him a source of torment, since they 
tyrannize over him and fly away with the first approach of his 
dissolution. He has set his heart upon the things of this world, 
and now he must leave all. The very passions he sought so zealously 
to gratify no longer prop him up or beckon him on with false hope 
that he may still find pleasure therein. No wonder the wise man 
said: ““ Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.” What has a man more 
of all his labors “ That he taketh under the sun ” (Eccl. i. 2, 3). 

But the Christian has no regrets, no false illusions, no dis- 
appointments. His happiness does not depend upon this world or 
the things of this world. He despises its allurements and holds 
himself in complete subjection. So much is he master of him- 
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self that he finds it easy to help others. His self denial is evident to 
all, his charity is limited only by his human capacity, and is so great 
that it is at times divine, since it is consecrated by the love of God 
and sanctified by His grace. By daily exercise he becomes the 
Christian athlete of whom St. Paul speaks, so that good works are 
as a second nature to him. He is always ready, so that the pains 
and trials of life worry him but little, and he stands, like the mar- 
tyrs of old, in the arena undismayed and laughs at his persecution. 
Nay, so heroic has become his life, that he easily sacrifices the 
resentment which naturally arises and is able to aid his very tor- 
mentors. When Balshazzar in the midst of his feast saw the 
handwriting on the wall, only Daniel and his compatriots stood 
undismayed in the midst of the fall of the kingdom and the de- 
struction of Babylon. 

Christ introduced a new word, charity. It is the very anti- 
thesis of all that is worldly. But it is so sweet to the follower of 
Christ that, not for all the world has to offer would he part with 
so holy a virtue. His soul is saturated with it, and this is the 
reason why, although “In life we are in the midst of death,” the 
true Christian walks undismayed through tribulation. Around him 
is the charnel house of worldly hopes and aspirations, but he, with 
his eyes fixed upon the eternal, knows that the evils that men would 
do to him are but opening up the “ Mansions of eternal bliss.” 
Christ has assured him of as much since He promised that his 
“Sorrow should be turned into joy.” 

How foolish then are those Christians who, once having the right 
to a blessed inheritance, have allowed themselves to be persuaded 
by the allurements of the world to trade their inheritance for a 
mess of pottage. Their eternal Father’s blessing comes down 
upon them no more, and though they may think to cheat the devil, 
the hour will come when they will be called upon to render an 
account of their stewardship. Alas, then it will be seen how truly 
has the Christian judged, as he joyfully goes to his long home, 
consoled by the ever refreshing dews of Divine grace and his 
warfare over, he, cheered like another St. Stephen by the vision of 
heaven, breathes out his pure soul into the hands of his Holy 
Redeemer. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XXVI. TIME AND PLACE OF THE INCARNATION. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son.”—Gal. iv. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Time of Christ’s birth given by St. Paul, Gal. iv. 4. Generally 
believed to be in the midst of the earth’s years. Reasons for this: 
1. Foretold by the Prophet. 2. Then the greatness of the grace would 
be all the more appreciated. 3. Man would be prepared for the coming 
of the Redeemer. 4. Justice of God demanded this. If Christ had de- 
layed His coming till the end of time, man would have despaired. 

II. Place of Christ's birth. Nazareth as related by St. Luke. This 
humble place was chosen: 1. To show to the world Christ’s humility. 
2. To show that He was to redeem all nations. 3. As a type of Himself 
as the flower of the world. (Cant. ti. 1.) 

" a care which Divine Providence has over the Holy House of 
azareth, 


Who is He that made the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak? 
Did the prophets foretell this of Him, or are these His works? Is 
He already born, or is He yet to be born? Where was He born? 
I will answer these questions to-day. They concern Him of whom 
we have already spoken, who, out of unspeakable love toward us, 
left the glory of heaven, became man, subjected Himself to the 
cross and passion, to lessen our cross and sufferings, to redeem 
us from sin and everlasting torment, and to make us eternally 
happy. I shall speak therefore again of the Incarnation of Christ, 
and I will explain to you to-day: 


I. When Christ became man. 
II. Where Christ became man. 


I. To the first question the Apostle St. Paul answers: “ When the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, that he might redeem those who were under 
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the law.” These words contain everything that I wish to speak 
of to-day. Therefore we will explain them one after the other. 

First of all, St. Paul says: ‘‘ When the fulness of time was come,” 
that is to say: “ When the time which God had decreed from 
all eternity for the Incarnation of His Son had arrived, when the 
hour was at hand when God was to abolish the old Law and begin 
the new one of grace, that we might be lifted out of the state of 
slavery into which we had fallen by sin and be reinstated in the 
freedom of faith and the sonship of God, then God sent His Son 
into the world. This time was accomplished when, as it is gen- 
erally accepted, the world was in the midst of the years which 
are appointed for its duration. This was foretold by the prophet 
Habacuc: “In the midst of the years thou shalt make it known,” 
i. e., the work of the redemption. But why was it just at that time 
and not earlier or later? Hereupon theologians make answer, that 
it was not befitting that Christ should become man either at the 
beginning of the world or at the end, for the following reasons: 

1. It was not befitting at the beginning of the world. For the 
sending of Jesus Christ to redeem the world was the greatest grace 
that God could show to men. But they were not to be indif- 
ferent to this great grace, but to acknowledge this blessing. They 
were to pray for it beforehand and in vain, so that they might 
learn to appreciate it all the more. For this season God allowed 
them to live for a long time in unbelief, that they might perceive 
how miserable and unhappy they would be when they had lost God. 
In this way they were to attain an ardent desire for the true God; 
for God wished first to make Himself known to them again, to 
forgive them, and to attract them to Himself by truth and grace. 
But God would not have attained this end if Christ had become 
Incarnate in the beginning of the world, immediately after the 
fall. 

Secondly, the world was to be made acquainted with the ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer beforehand, so that it might the more 
easily know Him, and prepare itself worthily for His blessed arri- 
val. To this end God raised up the prophets, men enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost, who were to prophesy to the people in the most 
exact and precise way the advent of the Messias, His miraculous 
conception, His birth, His life, His passion and death, His future 
glory. 

Thirdly, the justice of God wished that mankind for a certain 
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iod of time should be sensible of the punishments and afflictions 
brought down by the commission of sin, and thus be led to penance. 
This punishment was to intensify in man the longing for the 
Redeemer, and place him in the right condition when Christ’s 
coming should help them. For he who imagines he knows every- 
thing, requires no teacher; and he who considers himself in good 
health, does not call in the physician; and when the child thinks 
it can walk alone, it pushes away the hand that is leading it. But 
those who are sensible of their ignorance, their maladies, and 
dangers, their helplessness, ardently desire a helper, and receive 
the helper and his assistance with pleasure, as soon as he appears. 
For this reason then God permitted the earth to bring forth thorns 
and thistles and constrained man to do laborious work. God made 
the fruitfulness of the fields dependent upon the warmth and dew 
and rain of heaven; but taught man to know his nothingness. 
He was to humble himself, he must pray, must believe and trust, 
must receive, return thanks, and love. By all of these things God 
desired to excite in the hearts of mankind an ardent longing for 
redemption, and therefore He could not become Incarnate imme- 
diately after the fall, but only later. “ He has done all things well.” 

2. Now, as it was not befitting that He should not become man 
immediately after the fall, neither could this take place suitably 
at the end of the world. 

Oppressed by the feeling of guilt, worried by the knowledge 
of their sinfulness and helplessness, tormented by a thousand suf- 
ferings of this life, and being incapable thereby of helping or 
saving themselves, mankind must have despaired of all redemption. 
For sin and corruption having once come upon human nature, sin 
became always more frequent, immorality always greater, corruption 
always more general, the world ever more ungodly. For faith and 
knowledge vanished more and more, unbelief and heresy on the 
centrary increased, so that, with the exception of Judea, almost 
the whole earth was plunged into idolatry when Christ became man. 
Now, if Christ had delayed His coming until the end of the world, 
in Judea also in all probability there would have been no one 
who believed in the true God, and thus the devil would have asserted 
his dominion over the whole earth. Hence you perceive that the 
tight time for the Incarnation of Christ was when the world was 
in the middle of its existence, when the seventy weeks foretold by 
Daniel were accomplished, and upon earth a spotless man was 
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wedded to an immaculate Virgin. At that time “ God sent His Son, 
made of a woman,” of the most pure Virgin Mary. But where did 
this take place? 

II. It took place at Nazareth, a little town of Galilee. For so the 
Evangelist St. Luke tells us: “ The angel Gabriel was sent from 
God into a city of Galilee called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a 
man whose name was Joseph” (Luke i. 26). This place was 
chosen by the Son of God from amongst all the cities of all 
countries and kingdoms, to be honored by His Incarnation. Why 
was this? 1. “ He chose this city as a type of His humility.” Naz- 
areth was a little town unimportant and very little known. Nota 
single prophet had it brought forth, nor was it celebrated for any 
reason whatsoever. At the time of Christ’s birth it had become 
almost proverbial as an emblem of contempt. For this reason 
therefore Nathaniel said to Philip: “Can anything of good come 
from Nazareth?” (John i. 46). His first dwelling place therefore 
was to be a sign of His humility. He wished thereby to teach us 
that contempt of all earthly grandeur of which later on as a teacher 
in public He so frequently reminded us. ‘ Learn of me,” said He, 
“ for Iam meek and humble of heart.” O dear Christians! how far 
above God do we not exalt ourselves by a proud and haughty spirit! 
Every one strives to be at the top, always above others! Some are 
ashamed of their origin, others of their position, others of their 
family, others of their service, their poverty, or small income. 
Hardly any one wants to be what he is! and yet—Christ became 
man, although He is God. He wished to be a Nazarene, although 
from all eternity He was the Son of the heavenly Father and Ruler 
of the whole world. Do not be ashamed, therefore, of your state, 
but rather of your pride, which is an infernal vice and may cause 
your damnation! 

2. Christ chose little Nazareth as a type of His vocation to re- 
deem the whole world. Nazareth was situated on the border of 
Judea next to the territory which was under pagan dominion. It 
lay, therefore, almost in the center between believers and unbe- 
lievers. Now Christ became man for the salvation of all the peoples 
of the earth, heathens as well as Jews. For this reason He desired, 
as it were, to be between believers and unbelievers, to show thereby 
that the fruit of His incarnation was to belong to one as well as to 
the other. 

3. Christ chose little Nazareth as a type of Himself. Nazareth 
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means flower. Christ was the first flower which bloomed again 
in that Paradise which was shut by the Cherubim. Therefore 
He says of Himself: “ I am the flower of the field, and the lily of the 
valleys” (Cant. ii. 1). Hence He willed to be conceived in the 
season of flowers, at that time of the year, namely, when the soft 
breath of spring unfolds the flowers of the earth, to rejoice thereby 
all hearts, to refresh and to attract them. 

For these reasons Christ willed to be conceived at Nazareth, of 
Mary, the most pure Virgin. She was absorbed in prayer when 
the angel of the Lord approached her and brought her the message 
that she would conceive of the Holy Ghost the promised Redeemer. 
Hardly had she heard this mystery than she gave her consent 
with that: “Be it done to me according to thy word,” upon 
which the salvation of the world depended. At that same moment 
the Holy Ghost formed in her most pure womb a human body 
into which He breathed a reasonable soul; the Divine Word came 
from heaven, united himself with body and soul, and thus by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost did God become man. Without 
doubt God, the Lord of this house wherein Mary conceived Christ, 
willed that it should be perpetually known and gratefully venerated 
by all people, for He has preserved it to this day uninjured through- 
out the storms of so many centuries. This house stood for a long 
while at Nazareth where it was discovered by St. Helena whilst 
traveling in the Holy Land. She caused a magnificent church to be 
reared over it. When, however, this was destroyed by the Turks 
at the time of the crusades, angels carried the house away to protect 
it from destruction on the night of May 12, 1291, to an eminence 
ir Dalmatia. No one there was able to account for its sudden 
appearance, until the Blessed Virgin herself appeared to the bishop 
who was sick, and explained to him that the house was the dwelling 
of Nazareth. As proof of the truth of her words the Blessed 
Virgin delivered him from his incurable malady. Although this 
statement was worthy of belief, still it was desired to examine 
into the matter more thoroughly. For this reason a delegation 
was sent to Nazareth which was to examine thoroughly whether 
the foundation of the house which remained at Nazareth, particu- 
larly the kind of stone, and the measurements corresponded exactly. 
An answer was given in the affirmative, and the people resolved to 
erect a church over the house, but it was suddenly lifted up into 
the air by angels and carried over the Adriatic Sea to the coast of 
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Italy, where it was deposited on the property of two brothers, and 
thence borne to Loretto in the then Papal States. There it stands to 
this day, and every year it is visited by thousands from all the coun. 
tries of the earth, who moisten the ground with their tears, and in 
the course of centuries. their footsteps have made furrows in the 
flooring. O, who may describe the feelings of the devout pilgrim, 
whose eyes on entering this house are confronted with these words: 
“ Here the Word was made flesh.” 


OUR ORIGIN AND OUR DESTINY. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., GREAT MALVERN, ENGLAND. 


“T go to him that sent me.”—St. John xvi. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ tells us that He came from God, that He must return 
to Him. We may say the same thing of ourselves. God is our origin and 
our end. Let us consider these two truths: 

I. God is our origin. Many men at the present day will not admit 
this. They maintain that man sprang from matter, just as trees spring 
from the earth. Postulating the existence of a life center, they imagine 
two agents at work—“ Natural selection and vital concurrence ”’—the 
result of their action being “the survival of the fittest”; that is to say, 
man. This theory is absurd, since it makes matter God. Our father is 
that man come from the creative hand of God—eternal, self-existent, om- 
nipotent—attributes not found in matter. We trace man’s origin to God, 
as the Evangelists do: “Who was of Adam; who was of God.” 

II. God is our end. God is not only the beginning, but the end of 
all things, therefore of man. As water returns to its source, so man 
must return to God. God has endowed him with faculties to know, to 
adhere to, to love Him, and by so doing to reach Him. These faculties 
give to man an instinct, a bent toward God. But created good things inter- 
vene to turn him aside and to make themselves his end. They fail to 
satisfy him, and therefore prove to us that they are not his end. Hence 
St. Augustine concludes that God has made man for Himself. There- 
fore man must return to God. God is his end. 

Conclusion—This also must be our conclusion. We were made to 
God’s likeness, i. ¢., having intelligence, memory, will. These faculties 
enable us to know, to adhere to, and to love God. Therefore, to seek 
Him as our end. This is our duty during life. There are helps to en- 
able us to accomplish it; there are obstacles to prevent us from so — 
The helps, however, being more powerful than the obstacles, we are able 
to attain our end, i. e., the possession of God. 


It is almost superfluous to say that, if Christ returned to Him 
who sent Him on His earthly mission—that is to say, to God— 
it was from God that He came. A little farther on in the same 
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chapter whence the words of the text are taken He still more clearly 
states these two facts which summarize His career in the world: “I 
came forth from the Father and am come into the world: again, 
I leave the world and I go to the Father.” May not each of us say 
the very same thing of himself? Has not each of us come from 
God, and must not each of us return to Him? Undoubtedly we 
may thus speak of ourselves, and in thus speaking we declare our 
origin and our destiny. 

Let us consider both the one and the other ; for the more deeply we 
are impressed with these two truths, the more earnestly shall we 
be moved to accomplish our destiny, and thus we shall make our 
calling and election sure. 

(1) I know very well, and so does every one that has mixed 
much with men, that there are among them many who deny these 
Christian truths. They maintain that man was sprung out of the 
earth, just as the plants, the shrubs, and the trees do. They assert 
that His appearance in the world is but a necessary effect of the 
disintegration of the heterogeneous atoms which constituted what 
is called chaos. They explain His advent into the world in a 
variety of other ways that are as unsatisfactory as they are ignoble. 
But the most fashionable of the methods for accounting for His 
existence is one which may be traced back, through Darwin and the 
French naturalist Lamarck, to the heathen philosopher Epicurus. 

In the system of creation elaborated by these men, a system the 
aim of which is to get rid of a creating God, the existence is 
postulated of some primitive being from whom have emanated all 
life and the various species of being that are now found in the 
world. Granting the existence of this life-center, two agents are 
introduced under whose action the various molecules distributed 
throughout the chaotic mass are brought into play and made to 
associate with one another. These two agents are named, respect- 
ively, natural selection and vital concurrence. By natural selection, 
such molecules are suitable for the more eminent qualities of a 
species, tend to unite with one another, and to unite to form a more 
perfect species. By vital concurrence, feeble organisms and feeble, 
badly constituted entities perish, being swept aside by the stronger 
organisms and better constituted entities which attract to them- 
selves and adopt the molecules of the inferior and weakly consti- 
tuted. This action is termed “the survival of the fittest.” The 
fittest develop into still more perfect species. 
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Such, in a few words, is the modern, up-to-date, fashionable 
system by which the existence of man in the world is accounted 
for. Its absurdity is at once evident, for it rests upon the assump. 
tion of the eternity of matter, which, if eternal, must also haye 
all the other attributes of the Deity. It must be independent of any 
other cause, necessary, infinite; that is to say, it must be God, 
These attributes are not inherent in matter, but they do essentially 
belong to God. 

Speaking of Himself, He says: “1 am the beginning and the end 
of all things.” THe is the principle whence man derives his origin, 
For man could not give himself being. To maintain that he could 
would be to maintain an absurdity; for it would be equivalent to 
saying that he was and that he was not at the same time; that he 
preexisted before giving himself existence. Equally irrational is 
it to assign his origin to a first man, but to argue that the first man 
derives his origin from a previously existing first man, and he again 
from another. To reason thus is to reason against common sense, 
We must, perforce, at last come to a fixed point, to a determined 
beginning, to the first cause, to God—the beginning and the end 
of all things. 

Therefore, starting with the beloved parents who under the guid- 
ance of God, were the instruments employed by Him to give us being, 
we trace our way back along the stream of time, on which floats 
humanity, till we come at last to the first human beings; then we 
stand face to face with our Creator, with God. 

After preparing the world to be the temporary dwelling-place of 
this being that should be its king and its rational mouthpiece by 
which the Creator should receive praise and homage for the rest of 
His visible creation, after ordering each of the other material 
and irrational beings to spring into existence, the great God seems to 
pause. He changes the mode of expression used in calling them 
into being, for He was about to create the first man. Instead of the 
command, “ Fiat,” He says, “ Let us make man to our own image 
and likeness,” thus pointing out to us that His act was the work 
of the three Divine Persons. Then the great God, taking of the 
slime of the earth, formed out of it man’s body; into that body He 
breathed the breath of life, and man stood before his Creator a 
rational being, a being endowed with an immortal soul. 

It is thus that St. Luke, in the third chapter of his gospel, traces 
back the genealogy of St. Joseph, the foster-father of our Lord. 
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Beginning with Joseph’s immediate ancestor, as St. Matthew does 
with Our Lady’s,he goes back from father to father, through the long 
line of patriarchs, till, coming to Seth, he says, ““ Who was of Adam, 
who was of God.” Therefore, both as regards his body and his 
soul, man may trace his origin back to God. Consequently, each 
of us may say with our Divine Lord, but in a sense different from 
that in which He said it: “I come from God.” Christ came from 
God by Divine generation, being consubstantial with Him; we come 
from God by creation. 

(2) Man having come from God must return to Him; for God 
is not only his beginning, but his end: “I am the beginning and the 
end of all things.” Just as water is drawn from the ocean and 
raised into the upper air, thence to descend in rain upon the earth 
and find its way back to the source whence it came, so man, coming 
from God, must return to Him. To return to Him is the aim 
or purpose for which God created him. For, by endowing him 
with an immortal soul, the Creator made man capable of knowing 
Him, the supreme good, and of adhering to Him. This capacity for 
knowing and adhering to God endowed man with what I may term 
an instinct which impels him to pursue good. We see a manifest 
proof of this instinct or bent in man’s nature, in the eagerness with 
which he runs after anything that has even the semblance of good. 
The created things around him which have received from God some 
few drops of that goodness attract him as the magnet attracts 
steel. He is drawn to them, he grasps at them, thinking to satisfy 
the instinct or craving of his nature. But being made for the 
possession and enjoyment of the infinite good, and having a soul 
that can be satisfied only by that infinite good, the finite, limited 
good things of this world naturally fail to satisfy him. 

The failure of the created goods of this world to satisfy him 
is one of the strong proofs pointing to God as the end for which 
man was created; as he came from God, he must return to Him. 
For, if these things do not satisfy him, they can not be the end for 
which he was created, since this satisfaction is an indication that the 
creature has found its end. 

Now, pass in review all, or at least some, of the good things 
which men try to make the end of their existence. They love 
power—to be able to rule and direct others; they love 
wealth, which leads to power and influence; they love pleasure, 
which is so easily procured by those who have wealth and power; 
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they love intellectual greatness, which puts into their hands a power 
far surpassing anything that is merely material. Can any 
of these earthly good things, or can they all, united, Satisfy 
the craving of the heart for happiness? No; and this is the ex. 
perience not only of ourselves, and of the other men with whom 
we are acquainted, each of whom may have enjoyed one or another 
of the good things of this world, but of him who is the great 
example held up by Holy Writ, of the inadequacy of these things 
to fill the void in man’s heart. Solomon was the wisest of men: 
he was a powerful king; he possessed immense wealth ; he was held. 
in the highest esteem and honor by his contemporaries; he denied 
his eyes, his ears, his other senses no pleasure for which they 
craved. Nevertheless, though sated and glutted with all the satis- 
faction that created things could afford, we behold him in his 
palatial abode weary unto death of the hollowness, the worthless- 
ness of them all, and pronouncing them to be vain, empty. Hence 
the conclusion of the great St. Augustine, who had sounded all the 
depths of earthly pleasures, as they are called: “ Thou has made us 
for thyself, O Lord, and our hearts can find no rest till they 
repose in thee! ” 

Such also ought to be the conclusion at which we should arrive. 
God has created us. He has given us our body; He has given us 
our soul. That soul and that body constitute a personality made 
to God’s image and likeness, the similitude to God being impressed 
upon the soul, whose three powers are a sort of adumbration of the 
Trinity. By our understanding or intelligence we are able to know 
Him ; by our will we are able to adhere to Him; by our memory we 
are able to recall His benefits. To know Him, to adhere to Him, 
and to recall His benefits, and by so doing to love Him, is the task 
which He has imposed upon us during our mortal life, that we 
may, by accomplishing it, deserve the beatitude of possessing Him 
during eternity. 

Therefore, deriving our origin from God—*“I am the beginning 
of all things ”"—and being destined to return to Him—“I am the 
end of all things ’”"—moreover, being endowed with the means to 
reach Him, our duty during the brief span of time allotted to us 
during life’s pilgrimage is to endeavor so to direct our thoughts, 
our words, and our actions that our days shall be spent in striving 
to deserve the possession of God. 

What helps have we to enable us to compass this magnificent 
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destiny? We have the Word of God to enlighten us; we have the 
Church of Christ to guide us; we have the Sacraments to impart 
to us spiritual strength. What hindrances are there to turn us out 
of the right way and make us miss the way that leads to God? First, 
there are the passions of our fallen nature. These cause us to 
seek in created things our beatitude. Next, there are the seductions 
of the world and the hostility of the fallen angels to aid the 
world in its endeavor to turn us aside from God. All these, trans- 
formed into angels of light, stand along our way, stretching forth 
to us their hands and offering to us the perishable goods of this 
world: wealth, to procure for us all our craven nature craves ; power, 
to satisfy its pride; intellectual greatness, which is the key to 
power ; pleasure, to intoxicate our senses, and to bind us to material 
things as with bands of adamant. 

All these are powerful adversaries; but they are not so powerful 
as to be irresistible. The Word of God is a light which will reveal 
to us the worthlessness of what they offer; the Church is a guide 
which continually calls to us and points out our true end; the Sacra- 
ments are sources of strength which will make us virtuous. Courage, 
therefore, and perserverance. Fix your eye steadfastly on Him 
from whom you came. He is your beginning: to Him you must 
return; and let your prayer to Him be that which His glorious 
Church puts into our mouths: “So to pass through the transitory 
things of this world that our hearts may be fixed there where 
eternal joys are to be found. 
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An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


XVI. 
OF THE CREATION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In to-day’s religious instruction we come to 
the doctrine of the creation and government of the world. ‘“ Why 
is God called Creator of heaven and earth?” ‘ Because God created 
the whole world, the heavens, and the earth, and all that is in them.” 
You must, to begin with, have some idea of “creation.” To create 
means to produce something out of nothing. For instance, men 
can produce different things, but not in the way that God does. 
When men want to make anything, they require time, tools, material, 
laborers, and strength. The mason, for instance, builds a wall out 
of stones and cement; the locksmith makes a lock out of iron; the 
carpenter makes tables, chairs, bureaus, and other articles; the baker 
bakes bread made of flour, salt, water, and yeast in a hot oven. 
But no man has ever produced anything out of nothing. God alone 
can do that by virtue of His omnipotence. All the men and artists 
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*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
also be had in separate form under the name of ‘‘ THE PRAC- 
TICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their teachers 
the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instructions will 
find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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of the entire world are not capable of making the least of things 
which God has created. 

By these words, “ heaven and earth, and all that is in them,” the 
whole visible and invisible world is meant, as mountain and valley, 
land and sea, sun, moon, stars, men and animals, plants and stones. 
When the world is spoken of, you must not imagine that only the 
earth upon which we live is the world. The stars that you see 
at night twinkling in the sky are bodies similar to our earth, and 
belong to the universe, which is also called globe. Besides the 
visible world or visible things, God has also created invisible beings, 
namely, the angels. How then did God create all things?. Answer: 
Out of nothing. There was no matter there before creation out of 
which God could have created the world; it only existed by His 
almighty will. God said, “Let it be!” and it was! Therefore 
Holy Scripture says: “ Thou hast created all things; and for thy 
will they were and have been created” (Apoc. iv. 11). We have 
already heard, in the last instruction, that the work of creation is 
principally attributed to God the Father ; but this must not be under- 
stood as if the Son and the Holy Ghost did not participate in it, 
but that the Triune God is the author of the whole universe. But 
why did God create the world? He is infinitely rich and happy 
in Himself, and needs nothing besides Himself. What then could 
have induced Him to create the world? Answer: His goodness. 
He desired not only to be happy Himself, but He wished that other 
beings should be happy. Therefore God created the angels, men 
and animals, and plants and stones, etc. 

In how many days did God create the world? In six days. On 
the first day God said, “ Let there be light,” and God thereby divided 
the light from the darkness. 

On the second day God separated the water from the waters, and 
made the atmosphere and the air of the earth which carries the 
clouds and the vapors over it. 

On the third day God divided the water from the solid ground. 
There arose seas, rivers, brooks, and springs; and dry land upon 
which He caused to grow grass, herbs, bushes, and trees in their 
different kinds. 

On the fourth day God created the “lights” in the heavens in 
their wonderful order and their course according to fixed laws, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, to illuminate the world and divide 
up the time. 
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On the fifth day God created the beasts of the waters and the birds 
of the air. 

On the sixth day God created the tame and wild animals of the 
earth that live upon the land. And after having ornamented the 
world in this manner, and arranged it as a dwelling-place for man- 
kind, God created the masterpiece of creation—man. It is here a 
question of six days of creation. By this you need not imagine 
days that last from one midnight to the other, for by one of these 
days of creation we may understand a period of time of one or many 
thousands of years. It only means how and in what succession God 
gradually, that is to say, by degrees, created the world. Hence 
sacred history tells us that God rested on the seventh day, although 
God was not fatigued by the creation and therefore did not need to 
rest. It only means that God ceased to create. 

Why, then, did God create the world? (1) For His glory and 
(2) for the good of His creatures. God then created the world 
firstly for His glory ; that means, with the intention of revealing His 
Divine attributes by visible things and first of all His omnipotence, 
wisdom, and goodness. In this way the Creation is, as it were, an 
open living book before us, in which we can read the greatness, the 
power, the wisdom, and glory of God; a mirror in which we can 
behold His greatness. Therefore the Psalmist David says, “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament proclaims the 
works of His hands.’’ God created the world secondly for the good 
of His creatures, particularly for man’s use. One object of crea- 
tion is useful to another one. For instance, rain promotes the growth 
of plants, and plants serve as food for man and beast. Everything 
that you see serves man by preference either for his food, or for 
his clothing, or his health, his service, use, or pleasure. Man can 
even tame the most powerful wild animals and make them useful to 
him. But that creation may continue to exist and not perish God 
preserves the world and governs it. 

God preserves the world means: He causes it to continue in the 
manner He pleases, and as long as He pleases. The world has 
already lasted many thousand years, and every spring it awakens 
to new beauty and fresh glory. Regularly night follows day, and 
day night; dew and rain still give it its power to produce seed and 
harvest time; spring, summer, autumn, and winter change alter- 
nately with one another. 

God governs the world means: He takes care of all things, orders 
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all things, and directs all things to the end for which He created the 
world. God takes care of all things, of the imperfect and least of 
creatures as well as of mankind. God takes care of the worm in the 
dust, of the sparrow upon the roof, of the worthy and the unworthy, 
of the good and the bad. He gives food to man and beast, and sun- 
shine and rain to plants. 

God orders and directs all things. He directs not only mankind 
as a whole, but each individual one to that end which he is to attain 
according to His infinite wisdom. We see this most clearly from 
Holy Scripture. Joseph in Egypt was sold into slavery by his 
brethren ; God, however, so directed it that he became the governor 
or representative of the king in Egypt. Moses was placed in a 
basket of rushes and left on the banks of the Nile. He would have 
starved and perished, but God so directed the footsteps of the king’s 
daughter, that she found the child Moses; her heart was so touched 
that she took him to her house and had him brought up at the 
royal court. How miraculously the Israelites were saved through 
Esther, how miraculously were the plans of the proud Aman brought 
to naught. In the history of the New Testament, also, the prov- 
idence of God is shown most miraculously. When the three wise 
men came to Jerusalem to seek the child Jesus, Herod dissembled 
and begged the Magi that they should tell him where they found 
the child Jesus. God’s providence, however, frustrated his plan 
(Herod wanted to kill the child Jesus), for an angel appeared to 
the three wise men in a dream and warned them not to return to 
Herod in Jerusalem. In the seme way an angel appeared to Joseph 
in a dream and bade him flee into Egypt. This belief in Divine 
providence is also confirmed by reason. Since God is omniscient, 
nothing in creation escapes Him, because He is good out of love. 
He wishes good to all creatures, because He is all-wise. He knows 
the best means to reach His end, and because He is almighty He 
can execute that which He has determined upon as good. This 
care of God’s in preserving and governing the world is called 
Divine providence. Herewith the belief in a blind accident or 
mere chance is denied. Nothing happens by accident; all things 
are directed by God’s providence. But even with this care of God for 
us we must not be idle. It is not sufficient to place an unlimited con- 
fidence in God, because He can help, desires to help, and will help 
us; but we should also on our part cooperate with Him. But if 
God orders and directs all things, why, then, is there so much 
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evil done? Does He will it? No, God wills not the evil; but He 
permits it (1) because He has created man free, and (2) because 
He knows also how to turn evil into good. 

God can never will evil, for He is holy, and everything evil is 
contrary to His holiness. He permits it, however; that is to say, 
He lets it happen, He does not prevent it (1) because He has created 
man free, i. e., with a free will, by virtue of which man can choose 
between good and evil. If man had no free will, he would be 
obliged to do everything good by compulsion, and therefore would 
have no merit. God therefore permits evil, although He could 
prevent it by His omnipotence. Moreover, God’s omnipotence and 
wisdom is so great that He knows how to turn evil into good. 
We find this confirmed not only in Holy Scripture—for instance, 
the history of Joseph in Egypt—but also profane history affords 
us examples of it. 

If God takes care of all things, why, then, is there so much suffer- 
ing? There is so much suffering: First, that the sinner may mend 
his way and not perish forever; and, second, that the just man may 
more abound in merits, and thus obtain a greater reward in heaven. 

There are, therefore, sufferings which the wicked have deserved, 
and undeserved sufferings which God sends to the just. The 
school of suffering, or the way of the cross, is always the way to 
heaven. If man lived on in continual good health, in wealth, and 
pleasures, his heart would be too easily estranged from God, and 
turned toward the enjoyments of this earth, whereby he would lose 
sight of his supreme end, eternal blessedness. Sufferings, how- 
ever, lead man back to God; they teach him to think of God and to 
pray to Him. The sufferings of this world are inflicted by God upon 
mankind always with the best intentions. Want and misery 
poverty and privation, for instance, make men industrious and 
inventive. A man who is just recovering from a severe illness 
prizes his health far more than one who has never been sick. 
As gold is purified by fire, so is man purified by sufferings and 
tribulations. For the sinner they are a sensible rod of correction, 
an exhortation for his conversion and turning again to God. As 
long as the prodigal son had money which he could squander, 
he never thought of returning to his father. But when hunger and 
want befell him he decided to return to his father. 

Common sufferings, therefore, which befall whole countries and 
nations, as war, famine, infectious disease, etc., are sign-posts of 
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God’s acts of mercy which serve for our good. The lesson is: 
Never presume to murmur and to complain at the Divine dis- 
pensations, for God knows best what tends to our salvation. To 
murmur at God’s decrees is called here a presumption, and rightly 
so. We shortsighted men do not know God’s intentions; it is then 
a proof of distrust to murmur at God. It is also foolish- 
ness. What good does it do to murmur and complain in suffering? 
Does it deliver us or is it any use whatever? On the contrary, the 
more impatient a person is in suffering, the more difficult it is to 
bear the suffering. We will now go over the lesson again. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? We have spoken to-day of God 
as the Creator, the Preserver, and Governor of the world. 

2. Why is God called “Creator of Heaven and earth?” Because God 
created the whole world, the heavens and earth, and all that is in them. 

3. What does create mean? To create means to produce something out 
of nothing. 

4. Who alone can create, 7. e., produce something out of nothing? God 
alone can do this. 

P 5. Can not men also produce many things? Yes, but not in the way God 
oes. 

6. When men undertake to make something, what do they require for it? 
They require time, workmen, material, tools, etc. 

7. When, for instance, the mason wants to erect a wall, what does he 
require for it? Stones, cement, tools, and workmen. 

8. When the baker wants to bake bread, what must he have? He must 
have flour, salt, water, yeast, and a hot oven. 

9. When the locksmith wants to make a lock, what does he require? He 
must have iron, fire, and different tools. 

10. What man then is capable of forming a little flower or a blade of 
grass, a grain of sand, a fly, etc.? No artisan is able to form anything of 
this kind. 

J a can they not do so? Because a man can not imitate the works 
of God. 

12. What then has God created? The whole world, heaven and earth, 
and all that is in them. 

13. What is indicated by these words? All the visible and invisible 
creatures which God has created. 

14. Mention some visible creatures? Land and sea, mountain and valley, 
= ee and stars, men and animals, plants and stones, air, fire, water and 
earth. 

15. Mention the invisible creatures which God has created? The invisible 
creatures are angels. 

16. How did God create all things? By His almighty will. 

17. What does Holy Scripture say about this? God said: “ Let there be,” 
and it was. 
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_ 18. How can God speak, as He is a spirit? It is not to be understood 
literally. 


19. What does it mean in other words? He willed that it should be 
and it was. , 


20. By what did God produce all things? By His almighty will. 

21. What does Holy Scripture say of this? “Thou hast created al] 
things; and for Thy will they have been created.” 

22. To which of the three Divine Persons is the creation principally at- 
tributed? To the Father. 

23. Did, therefore, the Son and the Holy Ghost have no share in the 
creation of the world? Yes, they took part also in creating the world. 


24. But as God is infinitely rich and blessed, what could have induced 
Him to create the world and the things existing in it? His goodness caused 
Him to do so. 

25. Explain this more clearly to me? God did not wish to be happy 
alone. He wished also that other beings should be happy. 


26. Which beings were to be happy with God? Angels and men. 


27. But for what purpose did God create those things which could not . 


be happy; for instance, animals, plants, and stones? God created these 
things for the use or service of man. 

28. In what time did God create all things? In six days. 

29. Where is the History of Creation told? In the first Book of Moses 
(Genesis). 

30. But how could Moses know about it, as he lived about 2,500 years 
after the creation of the world? God must have revealed it to him. 

31. What is understood in ordinary life by a day? We understand thereby 
a period of 24 hours. 

32. Were the days of creation these kind of days? No; they were not 
these kind of days. 

33. What period of time did a day of creation probably embrace? Many 
thousands of years perhaps. 

34. What then does it mean: “God created the world in six days”? It 
means, that God created it gradually, by degrees. 

35. What did God do on the seventh day? God rested on the seventh day. 

36. Who are those who have to rest? Those persons who are tired after 
their work. 

37. Was God tired after having created the world? No, God can not be 
tired. 

38. What then does it mean: “God rested?” It means only that God 
ceased creating. 

39. For what purpose did God create the world? 1. For His glory and (2.) 
for the good of His creatures. 

40. What means God created the world for His glory? God willed by 
the creation of the world to reveal a part of His attributes. 

41. To what therefore may we compare the visible world? To an open 
book, or to a mirror. 

42. Which of God’s attributes are revealed to us by the visible creation? 
The omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness of God. 

What says the Psalmist David of the visible world? “The heavens 

declare the glory of God, and the firmament proclaims the works of His 
hands.’ 


44. For what other purpose did God create the world? For the good of 
His creatures. 
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45. For which creatures? For mankind. 

46. What purpose do all things serve which God has created? They serve 
for the food of man, his drink, clothing, dwelling, health—for his use and 
enjoyment. ; 

47. What does God still do that the world may not return into its original 
nothing? He preserves and governs it. 

What means: “God preserves the world” ? He causes it to continue 
as long as He pleases. 

49. Will the world last forever? No; it will one day be destroyed. 

so. What is meant by destroyed? That it will cease to be. 

51. When will this happen? At the last day. 

52. When will this day come? God alone knows. 

53. In what condition does God preserve the world? In the same glory 
and beauty as it was in the beginning of creation. 

What order still exists in the world as it did thousands of years ago? 
The alternate changes of day and night, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
seed and harvest time, sunshine and rain. 

3s. How does God govern the world? God takes care of all things, 
orders and directs all things to the end for which He has created the world. 


56. How can you prove this to me? From Holy Scripture. 


57. What is the particular verse? ‘‘God made the little and the great, 
and He hath equally care of all.” (Wis. vi. 8 


58. What is here understood by little and great? The imperfect and the 
perfect creatures. 

59. Who belongs, for instance, to the perfect creatures of God? Mankind. 

60. Who belongs to the imperfect? Animals and plants. 

61. How is the belief in Divine Providence and the government of the 
world also confirmed by reason? As God is omniscient, nothing escapes 
His notice in the whole of creation. 

62. As God is good what does He wish only? Out of love He wishes 
good to all creatures. 

63. As God is all wise, what does He choose? He chooses the best means 
to attain the good. 

64. And as God is almighty what does He possess? He possesses the 
power to carry out all His decrees. 

65. What do we call this supreme care of God in preserving and gov- 
erning the world? His Divine Providence. 

66. How do unbelieving men call that which we call “ Providence” ? 
They call it accident. 

67. Does anything happen in the world from mere accident? No; every- 
thing happens by God’s Providence. 

68. To what should the belief in God’s Providence incite us? It should 
incite us to have confidence in God. 

— But is it sufficient to confide in God? No; we must work also with 

im. 

70. If you are sick, for instance, is it sufficient to think that God will 
help you? No; I must help too. 

71. How can you help on your part? By calling in the doctor, and using 
the remedies he prescribes. 

72. But if God orders and directs all things in the world, why, then, is 
there so much evil done? Does He will it? No, God wills not the evil; but 
He permits it. 
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73-. Why does God not will the evil? Why can He not will it? Because 
God is holy. 


74. Why does God permit evil, as by virtue of His omnipotence He can 
prevent it? God permits the evil in the world: 1. Because He has created 
man free, and, 2. Because He knows also how to turn evil into good. 


75. What can man do by virtue of his free will? He can choose either 
good or evil. 


76. If man were obliged to be good, what would the good not have for him? 
It would have no merit for him. 


77. And if it had no merit for him? God could not reward it. 


78. How is it possible that God can turn evil into good? By His omni- 
potence and wisdom. 


79. How can you prove this to me? From the history of Joseph in Egypt, 
80. If God takes care of all thngs, why is there so much suffering and 
affliction in the world? 1. That the sinner may mend his ways and not 


perish forever. 2. That the just man may more abound in merits, and thus 
obtain a greater reward in Heaven. 


81. How may we divide the sufferings which God sends us? They may 
be divided into merited and unmerited sufferings. 

82. Who meets with merited sufferings? Wicked men—sinners. 

83. Who meets with unmerited sufferings? Good men—the just. 


84. Why does God send sufferings to wicked men? That they may amend 
and not be lost forever. 

85. What would happen if God sent no sufferings to wicked men? They 
would go on in wickedness and be lost eternally. 


86. With what then may we compare the sufferings which God sends 
sinners? To a bitter medicine. 


87. Now when God sends sufferings and afflictions to other people, have 
we the right to consider it as a punishment upon them? No; we have not 
this right. 


88. Why not? Because we do not know who is deserving of punishment. 


89. Why does God send sufferings to the just man? God wishes to try 
him, and make him abound in merits. 


90. Name two good men in the Old Testament to whom God sent great 
afflictions? Job and Tobias. 


g1. What must we do when God sends us sufferings, and we must ac- 
knowledge that we have deserved them on account of our sins? We should 
make a firm resolution to amend. 


92. But if we have to suffer in an unmerited way, what should we do then? 
We should think that God wishes to try us. 


93. For what purpose does God send a common suffering by which whole 
nations undergo war, famine, infectious diseases, etc.? For the good of 
mankind. 


94. What is the moral of all this? Never presume to murmur or com- 
plain at the dispensations of Providence, for God knows best what is for 
our salvation. 


Never, then, give way to discouragement! If sufferings envelop 
you like the waves of the sea, you must not forget what you have 
learned to-day in the religious instruction: to put your confidence in 
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God. A lively faith should always abide with you; God can help 
you, He wishes to help you, and He will help you when the time 
comes. Say with St. Augustine, “Cut, burn, crucify me, only spare 
me in eternity.” 


XVII. 
OF THE ANGELS. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the last lesson we heard that God was the 
Creator of the visible and invisible world. To the visible world 
belong those creatures of God which we can see and which we can 
perceive by the other senses. But there is also an invisible world, 
i. e., creatures of God which we can not see, nor perceive with 
the other senses, namely, innumerable spirits called angels. The 
word angel signifies in general a messenger, or ambassador of God. 
Certainly in many parts of Holy Scripture the word angel is used 
in another sense; but in the proper sense we understand by angel 
those immortal spirits, which are the noblest of God’s creatures, dweil 
in His heavenly glory, and participate in His blessedness. They 
are spirits because they are equipped with reason, understanding, 
and free will, but they have no visible body. They are innumerable 
because in different parts of Holy Scripture there are legions of them 
spoken of. Jesus Himself says, “If I should ask my Father, he 
would send a legion of angels to my assistance.” In the Old Testa- 
ment the prophet Daniel says, “ A thousand times a thousand waited 
upon him, and ten thousand times a hundred thousand stood before 
him.” The existence of angels, however, is not only proved by 
Holy Scripture, but also by the visible appearance of angels. An 
angel appeared to Lot, and said to him, “ Arise, take thy wife and 
thy two daughters, that you may not perish also with the sinful 
city.” The angel of the Lord came to Elias, touched him, and said, 
“ Arise and eat.” 

The young Tobias was accompanied by an angel on the journey. 
An angel announced to Zacharias in the Holy of Holies that his 
prayer for a son had been granted.. An angel brought the message 
to Mary that she would become the mother of God. At the tomb of 
Jesus an angel said to the weeping women, “Be not afraid.” 
Angels appeared to the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem and 
announced to them the birth of Jesus. In the garden of Olives 
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an angel strengthened the Saviour in His agony. Peter, who was 
bound with chains in a dungeon, was delivered by an angel. 


In what state were the angels when God had created them? | 


They were all good and happy, and endowed with excellent gifts, 
The angels were created and destined to participate in the Divine 
glory, to praise God, and to be blessed in His vision; they must, 
therefore, have been good and happy. 

The glorious gifts with which God has endowed them are: 1, 
Their supreme knowledge of God; 2. Their ardent love of God; 
and 3. Their prompt and joyful obedience. 

The angels, however, in regard to their perfection, are not all 
equal to one another. Therefore, we distinguish nine choirs of 
blessed spirits, namely: 1. Angels; 2. Archangels; 3. Virtues; 4. 
Powers ; 5. Principalities ; 6. Dominations ; 7. Thrones; 8. Cherubim; 
g. Seraphim. 

Angels are generally portrayed: 

1. In human form. The heavenly princes assume the human 
form. That signifies their humility. 

2. With wings. This indicates their ready obedience. 

3. In a kneeling and praying attitude. This signifies their love 
of mankind, for whom they unceasingly pray and intercede. 

4. In white raiment. This indicates their innocence and spot- 
lessness. 

Did the angels all remain good and happy? No, many rebelled 
against God and were hurled into hell. These are called devils 
or evil spirits. The angels received at their creation, besides the 
other glorious gifts, also freedom of will, and of their own free 
choice were to be made worthy of blessedness. God placed them 
in the state of probation, but they did not all stand this probation. 
Many misused their freedom, and fell away from God. As a pun- 
ishment for their sin, they were cast by God into hell, as appears 
from Holy Scripture, “God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
delivered them drawn down by infernal ropes to the lower hell 
unto torments ” (II. Peter ii. 4). The name given to the chief of 
the devils is Satan. “ How are the good angels affected toward us?” 
“ The good angels love us, therefore they protect us in soul and body, 
pray for us, and exhort us to do good.” 

I. They protect us in soul and body. We are, for instance, at 
all times exposed to many dangers, even bodily dangers, whereby 
our life may be imperilled, and to dangers of the soul, whereby 
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we are tempted to sin. Our holy religion teaches us that the 
angels stand by our side to protect us in all dangers. Holy Scripture 
says, “ He hath given His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways” (Ps. xc. 11). Already in the Old Law we find this 
protecting angel spoken of. Poor Agar’s son was on the point of 
fainting. Then God sent an angel; Agar beheld a spring of water 
and gave the boy to drink. Angels rescued Lot from a horrible death 
by burning in the city of Sodom. Elias the prophet was obliged 
to flee into the desert away from Jezabel, where he was in danger 
of starvation. Then an angel of the Lord brought him food, and 
said, “ Arise and eat!” The three youths in the fiery furnace 
were preserved from the flames by an angel of the Lord. Angels 
delivered the Apostles from the dungeon. 

The angels take far greater care of our souls than of our bodies. 
Our soul is destined for heaven and eternal happiness. Our soul 
is one day to participate in the blessedness and vision of God. There- 
fore, they watch over us, that “the child of malice,” the tempter, 
may not injure us; for they desire nothing more ardently than 
that we too, like themselves, may be happy and blessed. St. Agnes 
was a girl of thirteen years. She was required to sacrifice to 
idols; but nothing could move her to deny her Christian faith. By 
the assistance of her guardian angel she was enabled steadfastly 
to resist all temptations, and she cried out to her tormentors, “ De- 
part from me, my guardian angel stands by my side.” 

II. They pray for us, and because they are God’s friends, and stand 
around His throne; it is certain that God will hear their prayers. 

III. They exhort us to do good. As often as temptation ap- 
proaches us, as often as the evil spirit tries to ensnare us in his 
toils, so often do they exhort us to shun evil. And as often as the 
opportunity occurs for us to do good, they speak to us encouragingly. 
Thus did the angels encourage the Apostles, “Go in, step up and 
speak to the people in the temple the word of life.” When we have 
sinned, the angels exhort us in particular to do penance so as to save 
our soul from perdition. The angels who are specially given to 
man for his protection are called guardian angels. The Catechism 
also teaches us what we owe to our holy guardian angels. “ We 
must venerate them with great devotion, be thankful to them, and 
readily follow their admonitions.” Children can show their vener- 
ation and gratitude toward their holy guardian angels, by praying to 
them frequently and devoutly. Let every child take care that 
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his guardian angel is not obliged to turn sorrowfully away from 
him. As long as you venerate and obey your holy guardian 
angel, he will be your friend, your protector, and your advocate. 
The good angels are opposed to the bad ones. Our holy religion 
teaches us of the bad angels that, through hatred and envy, they 
lay snares for us, to plunge us into eternal perdition. This is proved 
by the tempting of our first parents in Paradise. In their envy 
they could not bear to see how happy our first parents were. The 
devil ensnared them with lies and deceit, and in this manner brought 
about the fall of God’s image. “ Why does God permit the wicked 
angels to lay snares for us?” He permits it because He knows 
how to make their snares serve unto His own honor and to the sal- 
vation of souls.” 

The temptations and snares of the evil one exhort and incite us to 
vigilance. 

Therefore the Apostle says, “ Your adversary, the devil, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour” (I. Peter 
v.8). As the lion watches for his prey and thirsts for blood, so do 
the evil spirits watch for their victims amongst men. This ex- 
horts you to vigilance and prayer, for Jesus says, “ Watch and pray, 
that you may not fall into temptation.” 

The Apostle St. James writes, “ Resist the devil, and he will fly 
from you” (James iv. 7). 

But above all things we must know and believe that the evil 
spirits have no power over us, unless we ourselves give it to them. 

Holy Scripture says, “ If God is for us, who can be against us?” 
We must, therefore, be steadfast and persevere in our combat with 
evil. ‘‘ Whosoever perseveres unto the end shall be saved.” 

In conclusion, I must tell you that man can become either like 
a good or evil spirit. Man resembles the good spirits when he 
imitates their good qualities; when he loves God as fervently and 
obeys Him as readily and promptly as the angels do in heaven. 
Furthermore, when we strive to be an angel to our fellowmen, 
when we pray for them, when we exhort them to do good, and 
warn and restrain them from evil; in particular, when we are a 
guardian angel to children. See, children, many of you must havea 
little brother or sister to take care of. You will become thereby the 
visible guardian angel, as it were, of your little brothers and sisters. 
We can also imitate the evil spirits. Those who hate God instead of 
loving Him, who revolt against Him and commit sin, who hate their 
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fellow creatures and strive to injure them, and lead and tempt others 
into sin, they are devils in human form. We ought to shudder at this 
fearful thought, a devil in human form. 

Application : Remember daily your holy guardian angel and recom- 
mend yourself to him in all dangers of soul and body. Avoid saying 
or doing anything contrary to holy modesty in his presence. In 
commemoration of this beautiful doctrine, that every one has received 
a guardian angel from God, we celebrate the Feast of the Guardian 
Angels. We should recommend ourselves particularly on this feast 
to our holy guardian angels. What an elevating and consoling 
thought it is for us that an angel accompanies us and protects us in 
a visible manner; that a heavenly being stands at our bedside and 
guards us! We will repeat the lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the angels. 

2. What does the word angel mean in general? It means a messenger 
or ambassador of God. 

3. Where do they dwell? In heaven. 

4. In what do they participate? In God’s blessedness. 

5. In what way are the angels distinguished from God? 1. In that they 
are creatures of God, and that they had a beginning. 

6. In what other way? Because they are not as perfect as God. 

7. With what has God endowed them? With reason and free will. 

8. But what have they not got? They have no body. 

9. Why have they no body? Because they are pure spirits. 

10. How many angels are there? Their number is legion. 

11. How can you prove this? From Holy Scripture. 

12. Give me the passage from Holy Scripture? Jesus said, “If I should 
ask ~ heavenly Father He would send me more than twelve legions of 
angels. 

13. What did Jesus mean by these words? Jesus meant that there were 
innumerable angels. 

14. Give me a verse from the Old Testament? It is said in the Prophet 
Daniel: “A thousand times a thousand waited upon him, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood before him.” 

15. In what other way is the existence of the angels still further attested? 
By the visible appearances of angels. 

16. To whom did angels appear first in the old law? To Lot. 

17. What did they say to him? “Arise, take thy wife, and thy two 
daughters with thee, that thou mayst not perish with the sinful city.” 

18. What city was it? The city of Sodom. . 

19. What befell this sinful city? Fire and brimstone fell from heaven and 
consumed it. 
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20. But what happened to Lot and his family? They were saved by angels, 
21. To whom else did angels appear? To Abraham. 

22. To whom else? The Prophet Elias. 

23. Who was accompanied on the journey by an angel? The young Tobias 


24. Who had an angelic apparition in the Temple? The high prieg 
Zacharias. 


25. What did the angel announce to him? That his prayer for a son had 
been granted. 


26. To whom did angels appear in the New Testament? The archangel 
Gabriel brought the message to the Blessed Virgin Mary that she was to he 
the Mother of God. 


27. To whom else? To the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem the 
angels announced the birth of Jesus. 


- Who strengthened our Divine Saviour in the Garden of Olives? An 
angel. 


“a By whom was St. Peter delivered from chains and dungeon? By an 
angel. 


30. Does the belief in the existence of angels permit of denial or doubting? 
No; it can neither be denied nor doubted. 


31. In what state were the angels when God had created them? They 
were all good and happy, and endowed with excellent gifts. 


32. For what purpose did God create and destine the angels? That they 
might participate in the blessedness of God. 


33. Which were the excellent gifts with which God endowed them? 
1. Their supreme knowledge of God. 2. Their ardent love of God, and, 3. 
Their joyful and prompt obedience. 


34. Are the angels equal to one another in respect to their perfections? 
No; they are not all equal. 


35. How do we divide the holy spirits? Into nine choirs. 


36. Of what does the word “choir” remind us? That there are very 
many of them. 


37. And of what else? That they proclaim the praises of God. 
38. What are these nine choirs of blessed spirits called? 1. Angels. 2 


Archangels. 3. Virtues. 4. Powers. 5. Principalities. 6. Dominations. 7. 
Thrones. 8. Cherubim. 9. Seraphim. 


39. How are angels generally portrayed for us human beings? In human 
form. 
40. What does that signify? Their humility. 


41. Why? Because being heavenly princes and messengers they assume the 
human form. 


42. In what other way are they represented? With wings. 

43. What does that signify? Their quick and ready obedience. 
_ 44. In what attitude are they usually portrayed? In a kneeling and pray- 
ing position. 

45. Why is this? Because they worship God incessantly and pray for us. 


46. Why are they represented in white raiment? To put before us their 
innocence and purity. 


47. Did the angels all remain good and happy? No; many rebelled against 
God and were hurled into hell. They are called devils—evil spirits. 


48. How was it possible that angels could sin? At their creation they re 
ceived from God free will. 


49. How did a part of the angels misuse this? For evil. 
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so. What was their punishment? They were hurled into hell. 


31. What does Holy Scripture say of the punishment of the bad angels? 
“God spared not the angels that sinned, but delivered them, drawn down 
by infernal ropes, to the lower hell, into torments.” 


52. How are the good angels affected toward us? The good angels love 
us, therefore they protect us in soul and body, pray for us, and exhort us 
to do good. 

What are bodily dangers? Those dangers whereby our body, our life, 
our health may be injured. 

54. What are dangers of the soul? Dangers of the soul are temptations 
to evil. 

55. Who tempts us to evil? The evil spirit, bad companions, and our own 
sensual desires. 

56. Which dangers are the greatest, those of the body or of the soul? 
The dangers of the soul. 

57. Why? Because by sin we lose God’s grace and eternal happiness. 

58. By which passage of Scripture can you prove that the angels were 


destined to protect mankind? Holy Scripture says: “He hath given His 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 

59. Has the intercession of the angels great power with God? Yes; it 
has great power. 

60. Why? Because they are friends of God. 

61. What else do the angels do for us? They exhort us to do good. 

62. Why do they do this? Because they wish us to be holy and blessed as 
they are. 

63. What are those angels called who are given to man for his personal 
protection? They are called guardian angels. 

64. How are guardian angels usually represented? As an angel leading 
a child by the hand. 

65. Have, then, only little children guardian angels? No; every human 
being has a guardian angel. 

66. If we let our holy guardian angel lead us, where will he lead us to? 
To heaven. 

67. What is our duty toward our holy angel guardian? We should 
venerate him with great devotion, be thankful to him, and readily follow his 
admonitions. 

68. What day is set apart for the veneration of our holy guardian angels? 
The Feast of the Guardian Angels. 

69. Who is opposed to the good angels? The wicked angels. 

70. How are the fallen or wicked angels affected toward us? They lay 
snares for us, through hatred and envy, to plunge us into eternal perdition. 

71. How can you prove to me that the bad angels seek to plunge mankind 
into perdition? By our first parents. 

72. To what did the evil spirit have recourse to destroy them? To lying 
and deceit. 

73. What false promise did he make to them? He promised them that 
they should be like to God. 

74.. Why does God permit the wicked angels to lay snares for us? He 
permits it because He knows how to make their snares serve unto His own 
honor and to the salvation of men. 

75. What do we know of Jesus Himself in the desert? That He was 
tempted three times by Satan. 
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76. To what should the snares of the evil spirit incite us? They shoulg 
incite us to vigilance and prayer. 


77. What does Holy Scripture say for this reason? “ Watch and pray 
that you may not fall into temptation.” , 


78. What does Holy Scripture say of Satan’s snares? “The devil goeth 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 


79. How then can we escape the snares of the devil? By vigilance and 
prayer. 


80. By what else? By invoking the Holy Name of Jesus. 


81. What are the words of St. James? “Resist the devil, and he will fly 
from you.” 


82. When have the evil spirits power over us? When we yield ourselves 
up to them. 


83. How is this done? By sin and vice. 


84. By what passage of Scripture can you prove to me that the evil spirits 
have no power over us when we place our confidence in God? Holy Scrip- 
ture says: “If God is for us, who can be against us!” 


< Can we also become like unto the angels? Yes; we can resemble 
angels. 


86. Which angels can we become like? We can resemble the good or 
bad angels. 


87. How can we resemble good angels? By imitating their good qualities, 


88. How are we to do this? We should love God and man as well as the 
angels do, and obey God as readily as the angels do. 


89. How do we imitate the bad angels? By revolting against God, by 
committing sin, and tempting others to evil. 


90. What punishment awaits those who imitate the bad angels? The 
pains of hell. 


g1. How often should you venerate your holy guardian angel? Daily, 
at morning and evening prayers. 


92. What should we do at our morning and night prayers? We should 
always recommend ourselves to our holy guardian angel that he may protect 
us in all dangers of soul and body. 


93. Of what should we be very careful? We should be very careful not 
to do anything in his presence against holy modesty. 


Never forget, then, that God has placed a protecting angel at 
your side. This should encourage you to have great confidence 
in your guardian angel. The thought of him will also restrain you 
from evil; for if we are ashamed to do wrong in the presence of 
any one, how much more ought we to fear sinning in the presence of 
our guardian angel. Endeavor to become as good and as pure 
as your guardian angel. Never forget that it is the wish of the 
holy angels that you also should come there where they already 
are, to the abode of everlasting peace. 
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XVIII. 


Or our First PARENTS AND THEIR FALL, 


DEAR CHILDREN :—Our religious instruction for to-day is on 
our first parents and their fall. We have already heard that God has 
created a visible and invisible world. To the visible world belong 
all those creatures of God which we see, or are aware of with our 
other senses; in a word, the corporeal or material world. On the 
other hand, those creatures belong to the invisible world which 
we can not see or perceive with our senses, because they are spirits. 
Amongst the creatures of the visible world, man is placed the 
highest. To the question, “ Which is the noblest of God’s creatures 
upon earth?” the catechism makes answer, man. 

Man is called the noblest of God’s creatures upon earth because 
God has endowed him with such prerogatives that he is exalted 
above all other creatures of earth. Even in his body God has dis- 
tinguished man by particular prerogatives. The bodies of animals, 
for instance, are turned toward the ground, but man stands there 
upright. He looks up to heaven, whence he originates, and for 
which he is destined. Whilst the animals are either entirely dumb, 
or can only emit inarticulate sounds, man has the prerogative 
of speech, with which he can communicate his thoughts and feel- 
ings to others by intelligible words. God Himself placed man as 
ruler over the earth and other visible creatures when He said to 
him, “‘ Rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and all living creatures that move upon the earth” (Gen. i. 28). 

But the prerogatives of the soul are far greater than those of the 
body. What were our first parents called? They were called 
Adam and Eve. 

They were the first human beings, because there were none before 
them. God Himself named them; Adam really means “ man of the 
earth,” because God formed him out of the earth; and Eve means 
“mother of the living,” because all mankind descend from her. 

How did God make the first man? “God formed a body of the 
slime of the earth, and breathed an immortal soul into it, and the 
first man was made ” (Gen. ii. 7). This has a profound significance. 

God formed the body of the first man from the earth to remind 
us that we are one day to return again to dust and earth in the 
grave. This admonishes all men to humility, particularly 
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those who think a great deal of their beauty and are so proud 
of it. These persons should think of the rose, which blooms to-day 
and to-morrow is withered. 

The soul of man, however, is, as it were, God’s breath, a part of 
the Divine nature. This circumstance obliges us to strive not only 
to preserve the purity of our soul, but to become more and more 
like to God. 

Of what did God form Eve? Of a rib of Adam, whilst he was 
sleeping. 

God wished hereby to teach Adam that he should !ook upon Eve 
as part of himself, and that he should be of one heart and of one 
soul with her. 

How did God distinguish man at his creation from all other 
creatures? “ By creating him to his own image” (Gen. i. 27). 

When a child resembles its father or mother, people say, “ It is 
the image of its father or mother.” If, therefore, man is to be 
distinguished as an image of God, he must have something about 
him which makes him like unto God. Man can not be like God with 
regard to his body, because God has no body. Man, therefore, 
must resemble God in his soul. Holy Scripture affords us a proof 
that the first man was made to the image of God. God said, “ Let 
us make man to our image and likeness” (Gen. i. 26). How 
was the first man the image of God? By this, that he was endowed 
with natural and supernatural gifts, which made him resemble God. 
Amongst these natural gifts, we understand those which belong 
to the completeness of our human nature, which God endowed us 
with when He created us. To these natural gifts belong, in the 
first place, body and soul, our five senses, and the powers of the 
soul, understanding, reason, and free will. 

By supernatural gifts, on the contrary, we understand those 
Divine gifts which we do not possess naturally, which do not 
proceed from or have their origin in the same. These are for us, 
therefore, particular gifts of grace granted by God to lead us to 
a more exalted communion with Him, i. e., to holiness and right- 
eousness. 

The Catechism asks further: In what do the natural gifts consist? 
Answer: Especially in this, that the human soul is (1) an immortal 
spirit, (2) endowed with understanding, reason, and free will. 

1. The soul is a spirit; that is to say, an invisible, bodiless being. 
This being is immortal, which means that it can never die; its 
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existence has no end. Holy Scripture says, “God created man 
immortal, according to the image which is His likeness He created 
him.” Unfortunately the unbelievers of these days, of which there 
are very many, maintain that man’s soul dies with his body. These 
men place themselves on a level with, and live and die like animals. 

2. Man’s soul is endowed by God with understanding, memory, 
and free will. With understanding, man knows and can think, 
and lift himself up to God and the supernatural; because of his 
free will he is able to will and to desire. Free will is necessary 
to man, for if the freedom of man’s will was withdrawn, we should 
have to admit that God compelled him to do good. Now, if he were 
forced by God to do good, there would be no merit for him. God 
can not force men to evil, because He is holy. 

In what did the supernatural gifts consist? Especially in this: 
that the first man 

1. Possessed sanctifying grace. 

2. That in in him the senses never rebelled; and 

3. That he was never to be subject to hardships and sufferings, 
nor to death. 

1. Man possessed originally sanctifying grace, i. e., he was pure, 
holy, innocent, righteous, unspotted, and pleasing to God; he was a 
child and an heir of God. 

2. Man was never tempted by bad desires. Man’s desires and 
inclinations were uncorrupted ; they were subject to the soul, and the 
soul was subject to God. The understanding knew God, and the 
will only desired that which was right and good. Man’s whole 
spiritual life was directed to God; it sought its joys and happiness 
in God alone. It lived wholly for God and in God. 

3. Man was never to be subjected to hardships and sufferings, 
nor to death. He was neither to know nor feel the hardships of 
human life; hunger and thirst, heat and cold, want and privation, 
fatigue and sleepiness, sicknesses and misfortunes. Even in respect 
to his body he was to be immortal, and not subject to death. 

Did our first parents always preserve these supernatural gifts? 
No. By the sin which they committed they lost all their supernatural 
gifts, thereby plunging themselves and the whole human race into the 
greatest misery. When we possess a precious thing, and know its 
value, we are very careful not to lose it. Adam and Eve did not 
do this. They transgressed God’s commandment, ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, and lost thereby, not only their own supernatural gifts, 
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but plunged themselves and their descendants into the greatest 
misery. What sin did they commit? They believed the serpent 
more than God, and they ate of the forbidden fruit. God had re- 
vealed His will expressly to our first parents, and said to them, 
“Eat of all the trees in the garden, but of that tree in the middle 
of the garden thou shalt not eat. If thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” But the evil spirit said to them, “ You will not die, you 
will become like unto God.” Adam and Eve allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the evil spirit, and ate of the forbidden fruit. 
This sin of our first parents was a crime against gratitude and 
obedience. Man owed gratitude to God for the great prerogatives 
with which he was endowed, and as God was his creator and Lord, 
he owed Him obedience also. But they set aside everything, re- 
belled against God, and transgressed His holy commandment. 

In what does the misery consist into which our first parents 
have plunged’ the whole human race? In this: that sin, with its 
fatal consequences, has passed from Adam to all mankind, insomuch 
that we now all come into this world infected with sin. Holy 
Scripture says, “ By one man sin entered into this world, and by 
sin, death; and so death passed upon all men, in whom all have 
sinned ” (Rom. v.12). The fault, as well as the punishment, of the 
first sin is inherited continually from the first man created unto 
the last. 

What do we call this sin in which we are all born? We call 
it original sin, because we have not actually committed it, but have, 
as it were, inherited it from our first parents, who were the origin 
or source of all mankind. 

For Adam and Eve the first sin was an actual or personal sin, 
because they committed it in person. But for us it is an inherited 
sin, because we did not commit that sin in person. Every human 
being, therefore, at his birth finds himself in a state of original 
sin, i. e., he comes into the world infected with original sin, and 
only by the merits of Jesus Christ can he be purified from original 
sin in Holy Baptism. As children not only inherit their parents’ 
fortune but their debts also, so did our first parents transmit to us the 
sad legacy of original sin. 

What fatal consequences have, with original sin, passed to all 
men? 

1. Their disgrace with God, and at the same time their loss of the 
sonship of God, and of the right of inheriting the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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2. Ignorance, concupiscence, and proneness to evil. 

3. All sorts of hardships, pains, calamities, and at last death. 

1. By disgrace, we understand the displeasure of God; for by 
yirtue of His sanctity, God is pleased with good and displeased 
with evil. It is a loss when, either through our own fault or that 
of another, we lose something valuable. The precious possessions 
which were lost by the first sin were (1) the grace of God, and 
(2) the heirship to the kingdom of heaven. By sin our first parents 
separated themselves from God, passed out of communion with Him, 
lost the good will and the sonship of God, and with it the inheritance 
to the kingdom of heaven, because anything unholy and sinful can not 
be united with God. 

2. Ignorance, concupiscence, and proneness to evil. Whilst be- 
fore their sin God granted to our first parents a more exalted 
knowledge of Himself, after sinning they were ignorant of the 
most important truths of salvation. Whilst our first parents before 
sinning willed only good, after their sin their desires and inclina- 
tions were prone to evil. Although man’s free will was not lost 
by sin, still it was weakened and inclined to evil. 

3. All sorts of hardships, pains, calamities, and at last death. 
Although before sin Paradise produced of itself everything that our 
first parents required, still after their sin they had to earn their bread 
in the sweat of their brow. Whilst before sin earth was a paradise 
to them, after sin it was a place of tribulation and suffering. Whilst 
before sin they led a joyful life in union with God, after sin they 
were subjected to all the hardships of human life, hunger and pri- 
vation, heat and cold, sicknesses and sufferings, and even death. As 
a terrific storm lays waste the interior of a beautiful garden, as a 
senseless barbarian destroys a work of art, thus was the image 
of God destroyed in our first parents, and their paradise was 
ravaged. The consequences of the first sin were so great that they 
not only reached man, but extended to the earth. God said to 
Adam, “Cursed is the earth in thy work; thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee, and in the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
eat thy bread.” 

The whole earthly creation participated in the curse of the first 
sin, which to-day still burdens the earth. What would have become 
of man if God had not shown him mercy? 

No one could have received grace and been saved. After the fall 
man was dead spiritually; he could not help himself, nor by his 
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own power return to his former state of grace. Like a branch cut 
off from the grapevine, man was separated from God. Besides 
which he owed satisfaction, which he could not make, to the Divine 
justice for the sin committed. Beyond help, as if in a deep abyss, 
which offered no escape, helpless as a ship that has !ost its anchor, 
sails, and masts, so was man irretrievably lost if God had not taken 
pity upon him. 

How did God show mercy to man? “He promised him a 
Saviour, who, by a full satisfaction, should take sin away from 
him, and regain for him grace and the right of inheriting the king- 
dom of heaven ” (Gen. iii. 15). God wished to reveal to man in the 
most excellent manner not only His power in the creation and His 
justice in the punishment, but also His mercy and goodness by the 
promise of a Redeemer. He promised man, therefore, a Redeemer 
who would make amends for the harm done by sin, and render 
complete satisfaction to the outraged majesty of God, restore the 
disfigured image of God in man, illumine again the obscured under- 
standing, fortify the enfeebled will, raise up again fallen man, 
and thereby destroy the kingdom of sin. 

What was the destiny of those just persons who lived before 
the coming of Christ? They had indeed merited heaven by 
their faith, and their good works, but they could not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven before the Redeemer, but only with Him. 

Original sin, which had such fatal consequences for mankind, 
admonishes us to avoid every sin, and to resist every temptation to 
evil. If man was so severely punished for transgressing the Divine 
commandment only once, how severely will not those persons be 
punished who sin against God daily and often frequently during 
the day? Adam and Eve would not have sinned if they had fled 
before the tempter, and not believed his words. We will now pass to 
the repetition of the lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of our first parents and their fall. 
Name the noblest creature of God upon earth? Man. 
3. Why is man a creature? Because he was created by God. 
Why is man the noblest of all creatures? Because God has granted 
him certain prerogatives which place him above all other creatures. 
. We have heard that man is endowed with special prerogatives; how 
are these divided? Into interior and exterior ones. 
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6. Name an exterior prerogative of man? His walking upright. 

7. How do animals walk? They walk with their faces turned toward the 
ground. 

g. Mention another exterior prerogative of man? Speech. 

9. What can man do by means of speech? He can communicate his 
thoughts to others. 

10. How is it with animals? They are either quite dumb, or else they 
utter inarticulate sounds. 

11. What did God do at man’s creation? God made him master of the 
world. 

12. Prove this from Holy Scripture? God said to Adam: “Rule over 
the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all living creatures that 
move upon the earth.” 

13. How were our first parents called? God called them Adam and Eve. 

14. What does the word Adam mean? It means man of earth. 

15. Why did God give him this name? Because his body was formed 
out of the earth. 

16. What does the name Eve mean? It means mother of the living. 

17, Why did God give her this name? Because all mankind descends 
from her. 

18. How did God create the first man Adam? God formed a body of the 
slime of the earth and breathed an immortal soul into it, and the first man 
was made. 

19. Why did God form the body of the first man from the earth? To 
remind mankind that in the grave they will return again to dust and earth. 

20. Why did God breathe an immortal soul into him? To remind mankind 
that the immortal soul is God’s breath, a part of God, as it were. 

21. How did God distinguish man at his creation? By creating him to 
His own image. 

22. How was the first man the image of God? 1. By the natural, and, 2. 
By the supernatural gifts which made him resemble God. 

23. In what do the natural gifts consist? Especially in this: that the 
human soul is an immortal spirit endowed with understanding and free will. 


24. Why is the soul of man a spirit? Because it is an invisible being 
without a body. 
25. Why is the human soul an immortal spirit? Because it can never die. 


26. With what natural gifts has God endowed man’s soul? With under- 
standing, reason, and free will. 

27. What can man do with his understanding? He can know God. 

+. —— can he do with his reason? He can think and lift himself up 
to God. 

29. What can man do with his free will? With his free will he can choose 
for himself. 

30. In what did the supernatural gifts consist? Especially in this: that 
the first man possessed, 1. Sanctifying grace. 2. His senses never rebelled 
against reason. 3. That he was never to be subjected to hardships and suf- 
ferings, nor to death. 

31. What means man possessed sanctifying grace? It means: man was 
holy, innocent, just, unspotted, and pleasing to God. 

32. What was man in this state? He was a child of God. 

33. What besides? An heir of God. 

34. To what had he a right, a claim? To the kingdom of heaven. 
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35. For what was he destined? To participate in the happiness of God 
in heaven. 


36. What was the second supernatural gift? That man’s senses never re- 
belled against reason. 


37. What tempts man to evil? His sensual desires and inclinations. 

38. How then were the desires and inclinations of our first parents? They 
were uncorrupted. 

39. Toward what were they directed? Only to good. 

_ 40. To what were the desires and inclinations subject? They were sub- 
ject to the soul. 

41. And to whom was the soul subject? To God. 

42. What was the third supernatural gift? Man should never be subjected 
to hardships, sufferings, or death. 

43. To what hardships is man subjected upon earth? Hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, want and privation, trouble, sicknesses, and sufferings of 
all sorts. 

44. To what may we compare these supernatural gifts? To a great 
treasure. 

_45. Did our first parents preserve these supernatural gifts? No; by the 
sin which they committed they lost them and plunged themselves and the 
whole human race into the greatest misery. 

46. What sin did our first parents commit? Sin of disobedience. 

47. What were the consequences of their sin? Their sin plunged them 
and the whole human race into the greatest misery. 

48. How can you prove this to me? By a passage of Holy Scripture 
which says: “ By one man sin entered into this world, and by sin death; and 
so death passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom. v. 12). 


49. What obligations did our first parents violate by their sin? Those 
of gratitude and obedience. 

50. What, then, did they do instead of showing gratitude and obedience. 
to God? They rebelled against Him and sinned. 

51. What descends from our first parents upon all men? The fault and 
the punishment of the first sin. 

52. What then does every man bring with him at his birth into this 
world? Original sin. 

53. Can original sin be removed from us? Yes; by the merits of Jesus 
Christ in the Sacrament of Baptism. 

54. Why did man lose the love of God by sin? Because God is holy and 
can not love anything wicked. 

55. Why did we lose the sonship of God by sin? Because a sinner can 
not be a child of God. 

56. When any one ceases to be a child of God, what else does he lose? 
The inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. 

57. What was the second consequence of the first sin which has de- 
scended upon all mankind? Ignorance, concupiscence, and proneness to evil. 

58. What means: Ignorance is a consequence of original sin? It means: 
that the great knowledge of God which had been granted to man before the 
fall was lost by sin. 

59. What was united to this ignorance? Concupiscence and proneness 
to evil. 

60. What is meant thereby? The inclination and desire to sin. 

61. What is the third consequence of original sin? All sorts of hard- 
ships, sufferings, calamities, and death. 
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62. Did our first parents not suffer hunger before the fall? No; for 
paradise produced everything which they needed. 


63. Did they know any suffering or trouble? No; for paradise was a 
place of delight and happiness. 


64. What other calamity has sin brought upon man? Death. 


6s. To what may we compare the sin of our first parents? To a violent 
storm that ravages a beautiful garden. 


66. Were the consequences of the first sin inflicted upon man only? No; 
they were also inflicted upon the whole earth. 


67. How can you give a proof of this? God said: “Cursed is the earth in 
thy work; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and in the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.” 


68. Why did God punish our first parents so severely for their sin? 
Because He is just. 


69. Who took pity upon fallen man? God took pity upon him. 
70. How did God show mercy to man? By promising him a Redeemer. 


71. Which of God’s attributes do we perceive by His showing mercy to 
fallen man? We perceive thereby His great goodness toward mankind. 


72. Which attitude did God demonstrate by the creation? His omni- 
otence. 
‘ 73. Which attribute did God show in His punishment of the first sin? 
His justice. 

74. What admonition does the lesson of the first sin give us? To avoid sin. 
75. How often did Adam and Eve sin in paradise? They sinned only once. 
76. Who tempted Adam and Eve to sin? The evil spirit. 

77. In what way did he tempt them? By lying. 

78. What good lesson should you draw from this? To flee the tempter 
and not to believe his lies. 


Make frequently the good resolution never to destroy the image 
of God within you by sin. 


AT WHAT AGE SHOULD RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
BEGIN? 


A peculiar question, a question to which there should be only one answer, 
for the Divine Saviour Himself has given the answer nineteen hundred years 
ago with the words: “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” But unfortunately this question 
was answered in various ways a century ago. Since the so-called age of en- 
lightenment there is a tendency to keep the little ones away from the Divine 
Saviour; at any rate, religious instruction is postponed until the child has 
grown out of its school years, until the age when sensuality shows its greatest 
strength, a strength which, if Christian instruction is wanting, is liable to 
undermine religious feeling and to make religious teaching illusionary. The 
chief representative of this school was Rousseau. This man, who did not 
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acknowledge any positive religion, desired also that his pupils should only 
be taught a religion of nature. And even this should not be taught by way 
of positive instruction, but the pupil should be left to discover the truths jn 
the course of his or her natural development. Consequently Rousseau’s Emil 
knows nothing of God and his immortal soul at the age of fifteen. Not until 
he is eighteen years of age does he, through the contemplation of nature, 
arrive at the knowledge that a wise will endowed with reason governs the 
world, and this will he calls God. In more recent times grave mistakes have 
been made in the treatment of the school question by overzealous men using 
wrong principles. They try to explain to the children sensible objects for 
the purpose of giving them a worldly view of these objects; they then pro- 
ceed to an explanation of the corporeal senses, then to the presence of a 
soul in us and the attributes and powers of this soul. They try to awaken 
the natural feelings of love toward parents, relations, comrades, and friends, 
reason with the pupil over the nature of these feelings, and lead in that 
way the mind to an understanding of God. It is clear that such a method 
befits well the human teacher, but not the messenger of Divine Revelation, 
It is also clear that this method, by which human reason is to be formed out 
of itself, is antagonistic to the comprehension by the faithful of Divine 
Revelation. It is no less evident that it is opposed to the natural laws 
of thinking, because little children can not be introduced into such purely 
philosophical speculations without crippling their minds. Another method, 
brought forward quite recently, tries to replace religious instruction during 
the first two school years by fairy-tales. This method recommends for the 
first school year fairy-tales and for the second “ Robinson Crusoe.” Their 
explanations culminate in the following propositions: 

1. The teaching of Bible history in the lowest class is for such an all- 
important subject dangerously premature, and must necessarily lead to a 
weakening of the childish mind, because the children could imagine 
neither the facts presented to them nor the natural and geographical con- 
ditions accompanying them, wherefore they must become meaningless. 

2. As with the matter, so also is the form in which it is presented too 
high for the child’s mind, because the language of the Bible is exuberant 
with Oriental synonyms, and in spite of its simplicity not simple enough 
for a six or seven year old child. 

3. Consequently Bible history affects the child as something entirely strange 
and is merely a matter of mechanical memory transporting it into a strange 
world with curiously sounding names and unfamiliar habits and customs. 
Passing by all other reasons against these views, we only wish to remark 
the following: This whole method overlooks the facts that it is not pagan 
but Christian children whom we have to teach in our schools, children who 
have at the mother’s knee heard hundreds of times of the Child Jesus in 
heaven, of the Infant Jesus in the stable at Bethlehem, of the Boy Jesus 
in the temple, of the Heavenly Father, who loves and rewards the good 
and hates and punishes evil; that our children have seen parents and friends 
go to church on Sundays and have frequently gone with them, that in 
church they have learned to know the altar and the sacred vessels, that 
they have seen sacred pictures in the home and in church, that in fact they 
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have grown up in a Christian atmosphere, in a Christian family, where the 
faith is not an object of cold speculation of the mind of a savant, but an 
element of love. Unfortunately there are families which are exceptions. 
The little ones in these families are indeed to be pitied. But should the 
teacher turn to these poor little victims with redoubled love he would soon 
see and find that his sowing and watering will not be in vain. Therefore 
school and church do not have to begin with religious instruction when 
the little ones enter the lowest class. They merely have to continue that, 
the foundation of which has been laid in the parental home. In the Old as 
well as in the New Testament there are tales of short, simple happenings 
which bear directly on the life of our children, and will be thoroughly 
understood by them on account of fitting into the scope of their experience. 
It is precisely the strangeness and wonderfulness of Biblical history which 
attracts the children; if it is treated in a clear and simple manner the little 
ones will not fail to grasp its meaning. Such preliminary courses as have 
been mentioned above may be made useful as religious object-teaching, but 
the inadvisability of Biblical history at the commencement of schooling can 
not be deduced therefrom. Every practical teacher who has to teach the 
rudiments of religion will soon revert to Bible history. To speak to the 
little ones on moral tales and fables, on the relation between the children 
and their parents and between themselves and their companions, would 
soon become monotonous, and instruction would soon degenerate into a 
mere twaddle. Catholic pedagogues have always maintained this view. 

A celebrated historian has said: “They have disputed if and how soon 
religion should be imparted to children. This controversy is not more rea- 
sonable than if they disputed as to the if and how soon food should be 
given to the material man. Give him food as soon as he is hungry, and 
give him the food which he can digest; for without food the material man 
dies. Without religion the spiritual element in man is dead—do not leave 
him, therefore, without this spiritual nourishment, as soon as he is able to 
take it, and give it to him as his tender soul can bear it.” What can be more 
simple or more convincing than this? Why, then, this controversy? It arose 
principally from the fact that religion as a sentiment was not distinguished 
from religion as a more developed idea and religion as scientific knowledge. 
If this distinction were properly understood, the question whether religion 
should be imparted to children, and how soon, would easily be settled. These 
distinctions may be pointed out in the following manner: 

1. Religion as sentiment should be imparted to the child by the expression 
and impression of religious conceptions as soon as it shows a spark of awaken- 
ing reason. 

2. Religion as an idea, 7. e., in definite views and teachings, should be im- 
parted to the youth, and the religious sentiment should be safeguarded, 
strengthened, and developed. 

Religion as a sentiment can not be implanted in the soul of the young 
too soon. Jean Paul says: “If a whole system of metaphysics did not lie 
slumbering in the child’s mind, how could we impart to it the wonderful 
truths of God’s eternity, holiness, justice, etc.?” 

Though this system of metaphysics is slumbering in the child it awakens 
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and develops very early. His childish questions bear testimony to this: 
“Who made the moon?” “Who lit the lights in heaven?” Who has not 
heard these and similar questions from the mouths of the little ones? He 
must be a poor teacher indeed who does not understand how to give his 
assistance and build upon such a foundation. A preparatory course for 
religious instruction is therefore not at all necessary; the child’s mind js 
capable of receiving religious truths on entering school.* 





*In this connection attention should be called to the excellent book: First 
Religious Instructions for Little Ones; the Catholic Faith simply explained 
to the youngest pupils, with particular view to their practical moral training, 
with an appendix: Instructions on First Confession, by the Rev. A. Schaffler 
(cloth, net, $1.25, New York, Joseph F. Wagner). 
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The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 

This publication is a translation from the French of a series of 
essays by a Protestant pastor in Paris. They are not, however, de- 
nominational, nor even, in its stricter sense, religious in treatment. 
They form a plea for that simplicity of life which was the ideal of 
so many of the best minds in paganism as well as in Christianity— 
for what Wordsworth calls “ plain living and high thinking.” Wag- 
ner’s notion of high thinking is thinking sincerely and soberly on 
questions which have a value in the conduct of human life. He has 
no patience with the attitude of doubt and indecision which comes 
from over analysis. Life comes before thought, and faith, hope, 
and love are necessary for life. In this chapter he swerves from 
his line to speak of religions, and teaches an indifferentism which 
his own principles concerning the influence of belief on conduct 
should have led him to reject. 

He calls for more simplicity in speaking and writing, for attention 
to plain and simple duties, for avoidance of costly and artificial 
pleasures, and the love of gain and notoriety. For minds already 
prepared by nature for the reception of such ideals, this little work 
will be a source of strength in this restless age; but the failure of 
men greater than Wagner—of Ruskin and Matthew Arnold— 
to achieve far-reaching results by the use of human motives, how- 
ever lofty, teaches us that the only cure for the diseased age must 
be found in imitation of the example of simplicity and self-renuncia- 
tion set by Jesus Christ. 


& & & 


With “ Bobs” and Kriiger. By F. W. Unger (Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co.) 

Aguinaldo: A Narrative of Philippine Ambitions. By Edwin 
Wildman. (Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co.) 

On the Great Highway. By James Creelman. (Boston: Lothrop 
Pub. Co.) 

The sources from which the future scholar will have to glean 
his facts for the history of the present day are the diaries of the 
newspaper correspondents no less than the grave documents of 
Chancellors and Secretaries of State. Few events of public im- 
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portance can happen to-day without there being present some rep. 
resentative of the daily press, keen, active, trained to habits of ob- 
servation and greedy for news. To all lands and peoples may now 
be addressed the warning Burns gave to the “ Land o’ cakes and 
kindly Scots,” 


“Some chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 


The volumes under review reproduce the experiences and observa- 
tions of three such gatherers of news—Mr. Unger, in South Africa; 
Mr. Wildman, in the Philippines, and Mr. Creelman, in all parts 
of the globe. 

Mr. F. W. Unger calls his book a narrative of personal experi- 
ence, and it is as such that it possesses interest. Going from the 
Klondyke to South Africa as a free lance of journalism, he managed 
to secure, by his work, a position as correspondent for the Philadel- 
phia Press, and afterward as representative of the London Daily 
Express he went into the Boer lines. His book is by no means a 
history of the war. He arrived in the field only after the early 
successes of the burghers were past. He saw the surrender of 
Cronje and the occupation of Bloemfontein and Pretoria. This por- 
tion of the work is evidence of how little can be seen of actual fight- 
ing in modern warfare, even by one who has nothing to do but look 
on. The main interest in the book centers around his experiences 
within the Boer lines, where he had a striking opportunity for ob- 
servation. He conversed with Kruger, Botha, and Delarey, and was 
on familiar terms with Reitz, the Secretary of State. He manifests 
great admiration for these men, and for the loyalty and bravery of 
the Boers in general. He states that Generals Botha and Delarey 
said they had been each offered £10,000 a year by the British if 
they would cease fighting. Mr. Unger also formed a friendship 
with Col. Blake, of the Irish Brigade. He gives an explanation of 
the action of some of the members of the Chicago Red Cross men 
in joining the Boer ranks. He says of the Irish Brigade: “ They 
proved excellent fighters, and I have government authority for the 
statement that during the long retreat from Bloemfontein to Pre- 
toria they were always the last to leave the field and fought the 
rear guard action for the whole distance.’’ And again, “In speak- 
ing of the brigade, many burghers repeated to me, sadly, ‘ If the 
rest of our army had only fought as bravely as the Irish Brigade 
and Colonel Blake we would not now be fugitives from our cities 
and farms.’” Mr. Unger is an unprejudiced witness, as he went 
from the English army, in which he had made many friends, to 
work for an English journal among the Boers. His testimony will 
be valuable to repel the calumnies which are urged by an unscrupu- 
lous enemy against the brave people who are waging an unassisted 
warfare “ vor Land und Volk.” 
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Mr. Edwin Wildman had exceptional opportunities for observing 
the development and progress of events which have entangled us 
so deeply in the Philippines, since he was Vice-Consul at Hong 
Kong before the war, and later, a war correspondent in the islands. 
Considering his opportunities, the wonder is not that he has given 
us a book, but that he has not given us a better one. The present 
yolume has its good points. It helps to unravel the tangled snarl 
of events which preceded the American occupation ; it puts flesh and 
coloring on the Filipino leaders, who are to most of us but names, 
and it helps one to follow with better understanding the bewildering 
series of scattered engagements which marked the progress of the 
American arms. But Mr. Wildman makes the mistake of attempting 
to write history in its broader sense; he tries to appreciate character 
and motives, and indulges in prophecy—but he is not equal to the 
task. He acknowledges in one place, speaking of the early negotia- 
tions with Aguinaldo, that “ most of us misunderstood the character 
of the Malays” (p. 78). Mr. Wildman does not give us confidence 
that he became very deep in the understanding of any of the events 
in which he took part. His attitude toward the Spaniards, the 
friars, and the Catholic Church in the Philippines is characteristic. 
He condemns them all en masse, evidently on the testimony of 
enemies, and sometimes for the very things we have found it neces- 
sary to do ourselves to establish government in the islands. That 
there should be grounds for honest criticism of these civil and re- 
ligious functionaries is probable, nay, considering their numbers, 
in some cases inevitable, but that the wholesale charges he 
makes against them should be true is absurd; and, considering that 
the abuses he pretends to describe antedated his arrival in the Phil- 
ippines, and are advanced without proof, it is not too much to say 
that this gratuitous besmirching without reservation or distinction 
of the names of a large number of earnest men does not do him 
credit. 

It is strange and lamentable that the United States gets for its 
servant such a narrow-minded man as Edwin Wildman while a daily 
paper can secure the services of a James Creelman. Mr. Creelman 
has devoted his talents to writing contemporary history; in one case 
which he records he came near to taking a part, in an unofficial way, 
in making history. It seems a pity that his zeal and insight and en- 
thusiasm are not at the immediate service of his country. His 
book is a narrative of experiences during many years and in diverse 
climes. Some notion of the wide range of the work may be ob- 
tained from the illustrations, which include photographs of Leo 
XIII., the King of Corea, Count Tolstoy, Louis Kossuth, King 
George of Greece, Sitting Bull, and William McKinley. The in- 
domitable energy of the man, and his breadth of view, are evident in 
the way in which he secured and then carried on his interview with 
the Sovereign Pontiff. This is his description of the Pope: “ There, 
behind all the pomp and ceremony, sat a gentle old man, with a 
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sweet face and the saddest eyes that ever looked out of a human 
head—the quiet shepherd of Christendom. . . . It was a presence 
at once appealing and majestic.” To Mr. Creelman the Holy Father 
spoke of his admiration of the spirit of the American people, and his 
appreciation of the power for good in the Press, and also of the con- 
dition of labor, the efforts for universal peace, and the curse of 
militarism in Europe. Other chapters, especially the interview with 
Tolstoy, are no less interesting. We do not entirely agree with Mr. 
Creelman’s defense of “ Yellow Journalism,” nor do we sympathize 
with the means used by his employers to bring about the Spanish 
War, but a perusal of this work will bring home to all a conviction 
of the tremendous power of the press, which has such able agents 
to carry on its work. 


& am & 


Stories of Ancient Peoples. By Emma J. Arnold. (New York: 
Am. Book Co.) 

Our little ones are indeed fortunate in this twentieth century, 
Time was when the schools contented themselves with teaching a 
few simple branches. We have changed all this, and the pupils of a 
later day can now delve into the mysteries of ancient times with far 
more ease than their predecessors could read the story of the Civil 
War. In this book we have the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Hit- 
tites, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Medes, the Hindus, and the 
Chinese all marshalled across our line of vision. The compiler, a 
member of the American Oriental Society, and of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, seems well qualified for her task. 


a am & 


First Religious Instructions for Little Ones. By Rev. Albert 
Schafiler. Cloth, net $1.25. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner.) 

In these instructions, Father Schaffler has arranged many of the 
truths of religion in a well-ordered system, and has striven to ex- 
press them in language suitable to the understandings of very young 
children. The latter is certainly a difficult task, but he has gone about 
it with great patience and pains, and with quite some measure of suc- 
cess. The truths are presented with a special view to practical moral 
training ; the children are always led toward some moral truth from 
the doctrinal point which is presented to them. Altogether there 
are sixty-six instructions. In nearly every case he has given a little 
story, either one taken from Scripture or Church History, or one 
made up for the occasion. The words chosen are generally simple, 
and the language direct. The translation, except of the rhymes, is 
well done. 
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In an appendix is given a series of short instructions to children 
reparing for their first Confession. They give in a brief way the 
points which should be dwelt on in this important work. The method 
of treatment will give valuable hints to a priest in charge of a first 
Confession class. 


& & & 


The Catholic Church from Within, with a Preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. (New York: Longmans.) 

A story is told of a child who, after hearing an outburst of pulpit 
eloquence, naively asked its mother: “Is this true, mamma, or is it 
only preaching?”’ The story need not be true, but it is well invented 
to show the @ priori suspicion in some minds of any professional 
presentation of religion. To such this work, written by one of the 
laity, will be not so authoritative, perhaps, but certainly more con- 
vincing than if written by a priest. In the introduction we are in- 
formed that “the author has attempted to put together a few 
thoughts gathered from the pages of spiritual writers and from the 
ancient Liturgies of the Church, as suggestions to aid in the devel- 
opment of the supernatural life of the soul, both in the case of those 
newly received into the Church, and in the equally numerous one of 
the imperfectly instructed Catholic.” 

Among the subjects treated are Grace, Supernatural Life, Prayer 
and its Methods, the Mass, the Liturgy, the Sacraments of Confes- 
sion and Communfon, Scandal, Catholic Instincts, Marriage. Nearly 
one-third of the book treats of the beauties of our Liturgy, with 
which most of our laity are so strangely content to remain un- 
familiar. In all passages involving a statement of Catholic faith and 
practice, the author draws from approved sources, making use of 
such writers as St. Teresa, Newman, Dom Guéranger, Scheeben, 
Tyrrell, Faber, and many others which are available in English. The 
style is very seldom argumentative. The evident desire of the author 
is to show Catholic truth and Catholic practices in all their con- 
vincing beauty. In the chapters where Catholic practice is treated, 
some display of personal conviction is allowed to manifest itself. It 
is a pity that the author has exercised so much self-restraint in the 
other portions of the work. One of the best points in such a work 


should be the manifestation of deep personal feeling which the con- 


templation of Catholic verity arouses in the faithful in every walk 
of life. Many of the subjects have been treated too objectively ; it 
would be more convincing if they were treated subjectively, 7. e., in 
their effects on the writer’s own soul. 

It is a work, however, that can be well recommended for its simple 
and elevated exposition of many important points of the faith and 
the spiritual life. Priests may find in it many points of value for 
confessional or pulpit use. 
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The Passion: An Historical Study. By Pére Olivier, O.P. (Bos. 
ton: Marlier & Co.) 

Father Olivier is so well known as the eloquent preacher, the able 
successor of Lacordaire in the pulpit of Notre Dame de Paris, that 
one would naturally expect that a work by him on the Passion of 
our Lord would manifest the orator rather than the man of research, 
But the work which has been now translated for us is strictly his- 
torical in scope and method. Father Olivier has made a careful study 
of the Gospel narratives and of the topography of Jerusalem and its 
environment, and is able to present us with an accurate and detailed 
account of the last scenes in the life of Christ. He makes little direct 
effort to arouse the feelings, though indirectly the effect is sometimes 
produced by the vividness and reality of his descriptions. A point 
to be noted is his use of the descriptions of the Passion given by the 
mystics, Louis of Granada and Catherine Emmerich. He quotes 
them, not as historical authorities, but for their insight into the 
sufferings of Christ. It is a remarkable proof of the deep well of 
accurate knowledge which supplies the flow of eloquence of this great 
preacher that he has been able to give us a work of such scholarly 
sobriety and accuracy. As defects we might remark that there is no 
index, and that without a map (and none is given) it is difficult to 
follow the very detailed topography of the Holy City. 


& & * 


Meditations on the Seven Words of Our Lord on the Cross. 
From the French of Rev. Charles Perraud. (New York: Bensiger 
Bros.) 

This little work consists of a series of lengthy meditations on the 
Seven Last Words, rearranged from a number of his Good Friday 
sermons by Father Charles Perraud. It is introduced by his more 
famous brother, Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of Antem. It is nota 
work gotten up in a perfunctory way to suit an occasion; it is the 
revelation of an earnest soul, saturated by lifelong meditation, with 
love and sympathy for the sufferings of Christ. Nor is it the work 
of a recluse, written over the heads of common men. The thoughts 
contained in it were first presented in sermon form to large congre- 
gations in Paris, and the meditations show a breadth of experience 
and a deep knowledge of life and of the ways of the human soul. 
The style possesses the same qualities of lucidity and elevation and 
charm which have given the writings of his elder brother, the Car- 
dinal, such a high place in French literature. 

This work will be found of value for those who wish matter for 
spiritual reading and meditation during the Lenten season; to the 
sick it will be a source of true Christian strength and consolation; 
while priests may find in it excellent suggestions for Lenten sermons. 
A distinct service has been rendered by the translators in adding this 
excellent work to our English Catholic devotional literature. 
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Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By Rev. 
F.E. Gigot. Part I. The Historical Books. (New York: Bensziger 
Bros. 

th volume is a continuation of the series of introductory works 
begun by Father Gigot a few years ago, and, like the others, is in- 
tended chiefly as a text-book, having been prepared in connection 
with lectures delivered during many years in theological seminaries. 
By reason of the subject matter and the painstaking, judicious man- 
ner in which it is treated, this last volume is the most important and 
interesting of them all. It deals with many of the Biblical problems 
that have the most exercised the minds of scholars during the last 
half century, and of which the discussion still goes on with unabated 
interest, viz.: those connected with the Higher Criticism of the Old 
Testament. Having treated in the preceding volume on General 
Introduction the topics referring to the Bible as a whole (such as 
the origin and growth of the Canon, text and versions, Hermeneutics, 
Inspiration, etc.), the author now takes up one by one the books of 
the Sacred Record and discusses in connection with each such ques- 
tions as authorship, date, literary structure, general contents, and his- 
torical value. In the treatment of these delicate and complex prob- 
lems the author exemplifies the truly Catholic spirit commended 
by Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., who in his excellent work on Ex- 
ternal Religion (p. 120) observes: ‘“‘ That to be afraid to face any- 
thing that history or science or criticism may have to say lest it 
should prove at variance with our religious beliefs, far from being 
the mark of a firmly rooted faith, is just the contrary.” His atti- 
tude throughout is that of the discriminating Catholic scholar, who, 
while ever mindful of the claims of authority and of all real, trust- 
worthy tradition, is always disposed to welcome and make use of 
whatever light has been derived from modern critical and historical 
research. In a matter where special pleading has been too common 
on both sides, where unproved assumptions on the one hand, and 
sweeping, dogmatic assertions on the other, have too often been sub- 
stituted for a patient, impartial examination of the data bearing on 
the points at issue, it is a relief to find a moderate, dispassionate 
presentation of the facts, together with that carefulness of inference 
characteristic of the true scholar in presence of any arduous, in- 
tricate and many-sided question. In the mind of the writer criticism, 
higher or lower, is not synonymous with Rationalism, hence the 
critics are not qualified indiscriminately as enemies of truth and 
Revelation, neither have they any reason to complain that the state- 
ment of their theories is taken from the works, more or less anti- 
quated, of their opponents. Readers who expect peremptory, cut- 
and-dry conventional solutions to all the problems involved will 
doubtless find the mode of treatment entirely too moderate, but it 
can not fail to merit the commendation of all students who desire 
to hear the evidence on both sides of a case before forming an 
opinion. 
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As in the preceding volumes, the historical method is followed 
throughout with painstaking care, and the didactic standpoint of the 
practical teacher is ever kept in view. To this end a useful synopsis 
is placed at the beginning of each chapter. More than one-half 
of the work is devoted to the discussion of the problems connected 
with the Hexateuch. In the second section the remaining historical] 
books are treated, viz.: Judges and Ruth; the Books of Samuel 
and Kings; Chronicles, Esdras and Nehemias; Tobias, Judith and 
Esther ; and finally the Machabees. 

A complete compte-rendu would of course be beyond the limits 
of the present notice, but an idea of the mode of procedure can be 
gathered from a brief analysis of the section referring to the opening 
books, Genesis-Josue. 

The first chapter is devoted to a careful exposition both of the 
traditional view and of the different critical theories that have been 
advanced concerning the composition and authorship of the Hexa- 
teuch. The second chapter deals with the evidence brought forward 
to establish the Mosaic authorship of the first five books and the 
writing by Josue of the book bearing his name. The chief argu- 
ments, both extrinsic and intrinsic, as set forth by the ablest de- 
fenders of the traditional view, are presented, and the author leaves 
his readers to judge of their conclusiveness, confining his own dis- 
cussion of them to a few judicious remarks which, however mod- 
erate, do not disguise the latent conviction that the proof adduced 
is insufficient. It might be considered as satisfactory were it not 
for the many weighty reasons which have compelled the vast ma- 
jority of contemporary scholars to accept a theory more in harmony 
with the ascertained facts. 

These reasons, together with the strictures placed upon them by 
the defenders of the traditional view, are set forth in the third 
chapter, and are referred to the following heads: Evidences of the 
compilatory character of the Hexateuch; Passages pointing to a 
date subsequent to the Mosaic age; The discovery of the “ Book of 
the Law” under Josias; The growth of the Hebrew Ritual Law 
through centuries. As in the preceding chapter, the author goes 
over the entire ground with painstaking accuracy, omitting no im- 
portant factors in the case, and always referring to the best avail- 
able sources of information when the full development of an argu- 
ment would be too long to find place in an elementary treatise. 
His own views, always characterized by moderation and reserve, 
are expressed or implied in a few concluding remarks, and are, on 
the whole, favorable to the critical position, at least in its essential 
features. Plainly his personal study of the case has led him to 
admit the cogency of the cumulative evidence which has gradually, 
and notwithstanding strong opposition, won the adhesion of so 
many thorough and conscientious Biblical scholars. 

The principles applied in the discussion of the Hexateuch and 
the conclusion reached throw a valuable light on the character 
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and literary structure of the books treated of in the second section, 
and in fact, offer a basis for the only satisfactory explanation of 
many of the difficulties they present. Conversely these principles 
and conclusions are abundantly confirmed and illustrated by the 
study of the subsequent books of Hebrew historical literature. For 
instance, the juxtaposition of parallel documentary sources, so plainly 
recognizable in the Hexateuch that it would doubtless have been 
long since universally admitted were it not that apologists felt 
obliged to deny it in the supposed interests of the Mosaic author- 
ship, is a literary characteristic no less plainly discernible throughout 
the Books of Samuel and elsewhere. Chapter four treats of the 
historical character of the Book of Genesis and is particularly in- 
teresting. Following a line of argument often applied to the Gos- 
pels, the author rightly observes that the compilatory character 
of Genesis instead of being opposed to its historical value rightly 
understood, rather confirms it, for thus we recognize in the Sacred 
Record several sources of information, the independence of which 
is proved by their very divergencies. Furthermore, the recognition 
of such sources affords a ready means of accounting for the dis- 
crepancies and seeming contradictions so embarrassing in the nar- 
rative in its present form, and of showing how in its general texture 
it bears the impress of compilation so common to the ancient books 
of the East. In this connection the writer has had the happy and 
novel idea of introducing, for the benefit of those who desire to 
verify matters for themselves, the documentary analysis of the 
entire book in its main outlines. (The same analysis is given for the 
other Books of the Hexateuch in connection with the discussion of 
their literary structure.) The treatment of the Biblical narratives 
relative to the Creation, Fall, Promise of a Redeemer, Flood, etc., 
is brief but suggestive, and avoids the mistake often made of educing 
from, or rather reading into, these passages scientific and other 
teachings which in reality they do not contain. 

An excellent feature of the work throughout is that the analytic 
method employed requires a close and continual study of the Sacred 
Text itself. 

The typographical execution leaves nothing to’ be desired. 
A few unimportant errors are noticeable; for instance, in the note 
on page 46, through a Japsus calami the writer is made to 
say the opposite of what he intends to express. The sentence be- 
ginning in the tenth line from the bottom should evidently be cor- 
rected to read as follows: “ Some maintain that as a whole, apart 
from editorial additions, it (the Priestly Code) is pre-exilic, while 
most admit that as a whole it was written after the exile.” 

This book, like the entire series to which it belongs, meets a real 
want on the part of English-speaking Catholic students. It will 
doubtless be welcomed also by those among the clergy who desire 
a relatively brief yet comprehensive and reliable treatise on this im- 
portant branch of ecclesiastical science. 
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The Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell. By Matthew Russell, 
S.J. (New York: Apostleship of Prayer.) 

The life before us is a reprint of an account published some time 
ago in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Father Matthew Russell, 
S.J., is the writer, and the subject of the sketch is— 


“ A woman—a nun— 
And one no farther off in blood— 
Than sister ” 


to the well known singer of sweet songs and writer of beautiful prose. 
The narrative centers around the saintly Mother Baptist, but it is by 
no means limited to her. Here and there we have pen-pictures 
of other heroic souls, and the portrayal of true Catholic home-life 
could have been written only by a member of an ideal Catholic 
family. The book is well suited for our young women and will, we 
feel sure, cause many to listen more closely for the gentle call which 
made the retiring Katherine Russell, the strong and valiant Mother 
Baptist. 


& a xX 


But Thy Love and Thy Grace. By Francis J. Finn, SJ. (New 
York: Bensiger Brothers.) 

Father Finn has made a name for himself as a writer of boys’ 
stories. This book, somewhat bulky for its contents, is a departure 
form the author’s old lines. It is a story for girls. Naturally the 
author of boys’ stories would be obliged to curb himself lest the 
excitement of Tom’s life be transferred to Tom’s sister. If Father 
Finn tried to be tame, he succeeded, for this story is really common- 
place. The type portrayed in the story is a common one enough. 
She is a working girl, good, pure, and true, but she brings her career 
to an end in approved Sunday-school fashion by an early death. Per- 
haps it is just as well that she did. The writer is much more at home 
on the college campus than in the fancy bazar. 


& rs we 


The Conquest of the Old Northwest. By James Baldwin. 
(New York: American Book Co.) 

Mr. Baldwin’s new book on the Old Northwest is designed to 
familiarize young students with the stirring events of our early 
history. The presentation of facts reads like a romance, and should 
make a deep and accurate impression. The relations of the French 
priests and their influence on contemporaneous events are told in a 
simple, straightforward way. But the illustrations! Where Mr. 
Baldwin found his pictures we shall not venture to say; they are 
carricatures unworthy of a place in a decent and otherwise fair 
book. 
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Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. (New York: 
Scribner & Sons.) 

Mr. Seton’s new book has had a remarkable circulation. The 
author is not a hunter of skins and trophies; he is a keen observer 
who knows how to tell what he has seen. We have read many 
out-of-door books, and many tales of daring and adventure, but 
we have yet to find the book in which knowledge is imparted in a 
happier manner. In his love for the beasts of the field, Mr. Seton 
has taken as his guide the gentle sain of Assisi, and with small 
stretch of imagination we can fancy our American among the bare- 
footed philosophers and lovers of the brute creation. The book- 
maker’s part of “ Lives of the Hunted” is the usual product of 
Scribner & Sons, while Mr. Seton’s illustrations and drawings are 


unique. 
rf & 


D’ri and I. By Irving Bacheller. Illustrated by Yohn. (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Pub. Co.) 

In this novel the author of “ Eben Holden” has scored a new 
success. Old D’ri is a better sort of old North Woods philosopher 
than Eben, and the story itself is immeasurably better. It is con- 
cerned with the War of 1812, and Perry’s victory is well described. 
A good idea of the reserve and quiet strength of which Mr. Bacheller 
is capable may be obtained from the following simple yet strong 
passage. 

‘“T wouldn’t jump over a stun wall t’ please no emp’ror. 

I hain’t a-fightin’ fer no honor.” 

“What then?” said I. 

His face turned very sober. He pursed his lips and spat across 
the ditch; then he gave his mouth a wipe, and glanced thoughtfully 
at the sky. 

“Fer liberty,” said he, with decision. “Same thing my father 
died fer.” 

The whole scene is worth reading, and then it is worth while 
imagining how Hall Caine or Marie Corelli would write it, in order 
to learn how not to do it. 


* a & 


Circumstances. By S. Weir Mitchell. (New York: The Century 
Co.) 
Philadelphia in the latter half of the 19th century seems to be a 
poor theater for romance, so Dr. Mitchell, having chosen once more 
his own city for a scene, has made his latest story psychological 
rather than romantic. There is not much of a story, indeed; the 
main interest centers in the development of the characters under the 
stress of “circumstance.” It is from this point of view that any 
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just criticism must be rendered. The study of fine points of charac- 
ter is a part of Dr. Mitchell’s chosen profession. It will strike the 
observant reader of this novel that in the delineation of his male 
characters he is weak and uncertain, except in cases where his pro- 
fessional training helps him out. His physician is alive and real; 
and his description of the recurring temptation to strong drink in 
his otherwise blameless banker is vivid and convincing, and will be 
of interest to the physician and the moralist. His drawing of the 
High Church rector is sympathetic and observant, but manifests his 
lack of true insight into the power of the religious motive. It is in 
the women of the book that he scores his greatest success. Their 
characters are developed with the greatest understanding and care— 
perhaps he has had more opportunity of observing the fine points of 
their character. One point is to Dr. Mitchell’s credit—he never 
strives to arouse interest by the least suggestion contrary to modesty. 


& & & 


Juvenile Round Table: Stories by the Foremost Catholic Writers. 
(New York: Benziger Bros.) 

The cry for a distinctively Catholic literature has in no other field 
met with such a complete and worthy response as in the domain of 
juvenile fiction. If the product is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, the reason for this state of things is either that children 
read more than their parents or that parents who are properly anxious 
to get Catholic reading for their children, are unfortunately less 
concerned about the sort of works they read themselves. At any 
rate, the present generation of Catholic youth is blessed in having 
within reach these charming stories by our cleverest writers of fic- 
tion. This volume comprises twenty stories, each by a different 
hand. The writers include so many well known workers in this field 
that any selection of names would be an invidious task. The book 
is nicely gotten up, with miniature portraits of the authors, and some 
fairly executed illustrations, but it will not stand rough handling. 
A child who reads these specimens of the work of our Catholic 
writers of fiction will surely want more of the same kind. He will 
not be so anxious for Nick Carter, or Old Sleuth, or, to take a better 
class of stories, for Oliver Optic or Henty. 
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